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THE CHILD 
Citizen of Two Worlds 


Statement issued by the Cardinals, Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States 


is the present grim interna- 
tional struggle, the American 
people have resolutely champion- 
ed the cause of human freedom. 
We have committed ourselves to 
oppose relentlessly the aggress- 
ions of those who deny to man 
his God-given rights and who 
aim to all enslave mankind under 
the rule of Godless materialism. 
The responsibilities we have 
thereby assumed are both grave 
and continuing. They deserve 
conscientious consideration. 

It is of primary importance 
for our people to realize that 
human freedom derives from the 
spiritual nature of man and can 
flourish only when the things of 
the spirit are held in reverence. 
Our present principles of action 
need to be evaluated in the light 
of that truth. But we must go 
even further. Small comfort to 
be successful today if tomorrow 
the world finds us unworthy of 
the trust reposed in us. We need, 
therefore, to examine carefully 
what spiritual direction we are 
giving to our children to prepare 
them to fulfill their future moral 
responsibilities to God and to 
their fellow man. 

In recent decades, striking ad- 


vances have been made in meet- 
ing the child’s physical, emotion- 
al and social needs; but his mor- 
al and religious needs have not 
been met with the same solici- 
tude and understanding. As a 
result, many of our children to- 
day betray confusion and inse- 
curity because these un-met 
needs are fundamental to the 
harmonious development of their 
whole nature. 

The child must be seen whole 
and entire. He must be seen as 
a citizen of two worlds. He be- 
longs to this world surely, but 
his first and highest allegiance 
is to the kingdom of God. From 
his earliest years he must be 
taught that his chief signifi- 
cance comes from the fact that 
he is created by God and is des- 
tined for life with God in Eter- 
nity. 

The child’s prospects for ful- 
filling this great hope which God 
has reposed in him must be view- 
ed realistically. He will come to 
maturity in a society where so- 
cial, moral, intellectual and spir- 
itual values are everywhere dis- 
integrating. In such a society, 
he will urgently need the inte- 
grating force of religion as 
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taught by Christ. Such a force 
will give him a complete and 
rational meaning for his exist- 
ence. 

First of all, it will arouse in 
him a consciousness of God and 
of eternity. His vision will be 
opened out upon a supernatural 
world revealed by faith which 
differs from the world of nature 
his senses reveal. Thus he will 
discover a higher life than this 
daily one and a brighter world 
than that he sees. 

Secondly, it will give him a 
continuing purpose in life, for 
it will teach him that he was 
made to know, love and serve 
God in this world as the condi- 
tion for meriting eternal happi- 
ness. 

Thirdly, it will induce in him 
a deep sense of responsibility 
for those rights and obligations 
he possesses by reason of his 
citizenship in heaven as well as 
on earth. Finally, religion will 
challenge him to sanctify what- 
ever walk of life he chooses and 
to seek and accept the Will of 
God in whatever way it may be 
manifested. Thus, as a principle 
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of integration, religion will help 
the child to develop a sense of 
God, a sense of direction, a sense 
of responsibility, and a sense of 
mission in this life. 

I. Sense of God. 

The child is not complete in 
himself. He will find his com- 
pletion only in life with God; 
and that life must begin here 
upon earth. Parents, therefore, 
should make early provision for 
their child’s growth in God. 
This is not something to be post- 
poned for nurture by school 
authorities. It must begin in the 
home through simple and pray- 
erful practices. Morning and 
evening prayers, grace before 
and after meals, the family Ros- 
ary, the saying of a short prayer 
each time the striking clock 
marks the passage of another 
hour nearer eternity, the rever- 
ential making of the Sign of the 
Cross, the inculcation of respect 
for the Crucifix and other re- 
ligious objects — all these are 
practices which should be en- 
couraged in the religious forma- 
tion of the child. 

No one can doubt that there 
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is a readiness on his part to re- 
ceive such formation, and if 
parents are remiss in giving it 
they will lose a splendid oppor- 
tunity to develop in their child 
that habitual awareness of God 
which is vital to his full growth. 

Only two courses are open to 
the child—either he will be God- 
centered or self-centered. He is 
made and destined for God, but 
he bears in his nature the linger- 
ing effects of original sin which 
incline him to seek the satisfac- 
tion of every selfish whim. To 
correct this bend in his will so 
that God, rather than self, will 
occupy the center of his life is 
one of the most challenging 
tasks facing parents. 

In meeting this challenge, let 
parents make use of the strong 
supernatural motivation which 
can be drawn from the life of 
Christ. Let them encourage the 
imitation of Him, particularly in 
His obedience, patience and 
thoughtfulness of others; and 
let them foster the emulation of 
that spirit of unselfish giving so 
characteristic of Christ. This 
can be done in many practical 
ways, particularly through pro- 
viding the child with frequent 
opportunities for making acts of 
self-denial in the home. If he 
is taught to deny his selfish 
whims for the sake of Christ, he 
will not only discover a super- 
natural motive for his actions, 
but he will learn to give God 
that central place in his affec- 
tions which God must occupy if 
the child is to come to his full 
spiritual stature. 


Little point would be served in 
intensifying the child’s aware- 
ness of God during his pre- 
school years, if later his school- 
ing were to rob him of that. His 
education during school years 
should be of a piece with his ed- 
ucation at home. Catholic par- 
ents, clearly grasping this essen- 
tial truth, have undergone great 
sacrifice and enormous expense 
to establish and maintain schools 
which will continue and enlarge 
the spiritual development of the 
child that was begun at home. 
In doing this, parents have acted 
within their competence, because 
it is they, and not the State, who 
possess the primary right to edu- 
cate. 

This natural right of parents 
is one which has ever been rec- 
ognized in our American tradi- 
tions. As recently as 1944, the 
highest court in our land con- 
firmed it in these words: “It is 
cardinal with us that the cus- 
tody, care and nurture of the 
child reside first in the parents 
whose primary function and 
freedom include preparation for 
obligations the State can neither 
supply nor hinder.” 

In helping parents to exercise 
this right, the Church stands 
ready at hand with all her ma- 
terial and spiritual resources. At 
infancy she initiates the child 
into the life of grace and for the 
rest of his days she stands by 
his side ready to minister to his 
needs. She recognizes his pre- 
eminent need for God and she 
meets it by providing Catholic 
schools for each stage of his 
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educational development. She 
does this in virtue of the sub- 
lime teaching office conferred 
upon her by Jesus Christ. 

When it is impossible for par- 
ents to take advantage of the 
God-centered education which 
Catholic schools offer, they have 
a grave obligation to provide for 
their child’s religious instruc- 
tion in some other way. At least 
they must see that their children 
attend Catechism classes and va- 
cation schools and receive the 
benefit of other activities of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. 

Nor should the State, which 
has demonstrated a genuine in- 
terest in so many aspects of the 
child’s welfare be indifferent to 
the inherent value of religious 
instruction and training for the 
child attending tax - supported 
schools. The continuance and 
well-being of a State based on 
democratic principles require 
that it show a lively concern for 
moral principles and practices 
which are firmly grounded only 
in religion. For the child who 
is not receiving thorough relig- 
ious education, the State should 
look with favor on released-time 
programs for his religious in- 
struction. 

Many important services have 
been rendered by governmental 
agencies to the child who has 
been deprived of the care and 
support of his parents by death, 
illness or misfortune. However, 
it is a source of growing con- 
cern to us that in certain parts 
of the country there is a trend 
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to regard this whole field of fos- 
ter care as falling within the 
exclusive province of governmen- 
tal authorities. It surely lies 
within their province to set up 
and enforce legitimate minimum 
standards of care for the de- 
pendent child; but the responsi- 
bility for his care should not be 
entirely assumed by them. 

There is a definite place in 
America for the voluntary agen- 
cies of mercy—particularly those 
operating under religious aus- 
pices, which are equipped to 
safeguard and develop the relig- 
ious life of the dependent child. 
Certainly the child bereft of the 
immediate care of his parents, is 
entitled to those opportunities 
for a_ religious upbringing, 
which his parents were obligated 
to give him. These opportuni- 
ties can be best supplied by an 
agency operating under religious 
auspices. 

II. Sense of Direction. 

The child whose eyes have 
been opened to the vision of God 
must be encouraged to walk by 
the steady light of that vision; 
otherwise he will follow wander- 
ing fires. He is too young and 
immature to be left to himself. 
His impulse and desires, so lar- 
gely unregulated because of his 
tender years, need to be given 
a sure direction by religious 
training, if he is to achieve that 
great purpose for which he was 
made: to know, to love and to 
serve God. 

The child must know God. 
There is a vast difference be- 
tween “knowing about God” and 
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“knowing God.” The difference 
is made by personal experience. 
It is not enough that the child 
be given the necessary truths 
about God. They ought to be 
given in such a way that he will 
assimilate them and make them 
a part of himself. God must 
become as real to him as his own 
father or mother. God must not 
remain an abstraction. If he 
does, He will not be loved; and 
if He is not loved, then all the 
child’s knowledge about Him will 
be sterile. 

Where love is, there too is ser- 
vice. “If you love Me, keep My 
commandments.” That is 
Christ’s test and it must be ap- 
plied to the child. He should be 
brought to see God’s command- 
ments and precepts as guide- 
posts which give an unerring di- 
rection to his steps. In this work, 
the Church, the family and the 
school all have a part to play. 

From the time the 
Church pours the waters of Bap- 
tism over his forehead, until she 
surrenders him at death to God, 
there is no period when she does 
not provide the child, through 
her Sacraments and teachings, 
with a steady inspiration to 
serve God. The inculcation of 
virtues, both natural and super- 
natural, the repeated warnings 
against succumbing to the de- 
mands of his lower nature, the 
balm with which she alleviates 
the wounds caused by sin in his 
life, and the channels of grace 
she holds constantly open for 
him — all these are aids which 
the Church gives the child in 


directing his steps towards God. 

Parents are obligated to see 
that he makes ample use of these 
helps; and in addition they must 
inspire him to love and service 
of God by their own daily ac- 
tions. The home will be his 
first school. He will be quick 
to imitate what he sees and 
hears there. Let them turn this 
impulse to imitate, which can be 
the source of much mischief and 
lasting harm, to the child’s ad- 
vantage by giving him at home 
a good example of Christian liv- 
ing. 

If this example is not forth- 
coming, the child will become 
confused by the contradiction 
between what he is taught and 
what he sees practiced. This 
confusion will be compounded 
when he goes to a school where 
religion is taught. There he will 
be taught to reverence the name 
of God, but at home he will hear 
God’s name used irreverently in 
petulance and anger. 

At school he will learn to co- 
operate and get along with his 
fellow-pupils, but at home he will 
be allowed to offend and wrangle 
with his brothers and sisters. At 
school he will be taught strict 
precepts of honesty and justice, 
while at home he will hear his 
parents boast of sharp business 
practices and clever evasions of 
the truth. Disturbed by these 
contradictions and torn by con- 
flicting loyalties to home and 
school, the child will lose confi- 
dence in his parents’ and teach- 
ers’ powers to give him effective 
direction. 


A close association between 
home and school should be main- 
tained by parents and school au- 
thorities so as to facilitate an 
exchange of views and confi- 
dences regarding the child. In 
this way, home and school life 
can be better integrated and 
there will be a reduction of those 
conflicts which very often are 
at work in his life, and which do 
not receive the understanding 
and attention they deserve. 

When we speak of parents’ 
responsibilities, it should be re- 
membered that they do not de- 
volve entirely upon the mother. 
The father has his responsibili- 
ties, too, and he must not shirk 
them. It is not enough for him 
to provide the material means of 
support for the family. He also 
has the obligation to identify 
himself with the interests and 
activities of his child. If the 
full benefits of parental direc- 
tion are to be reaped by the 
child, such direction should in- 
clude that steadying and stabil- 
izing influence which it is the 
father’s duty to exert. 

Fathers and mothers have a 
natural competence to instruct 
their children with regard to 
sex. False modesty should not 
deter them from doing their 
duty in this regard. Sex is one 
of God’s endowments. It should 


not be ignored or treated as 
something bad. 

If sex instruction is properly 
carried on in the home, a deep 
reverence will be developed in 
the child and he will be spared 
the shameful inferences which 
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he often makes when he is left 
to himself to find out about sex. 
We protest in the strongest pos- 
sible terms against the introduc- 
tion of sex instruction into the 
schools. To be of benefit such 
instruction must be far broader 
than the imparting of informa- 
tion, and must be given individ- 
ually. 

Sex is more than a biological 
function. It is bound up with 
the sacredness and uniqueness 
of the human personality. It 
can be fully and properly appre- 
ciated only within a religious 
and moral context. If treated 
otherwise, the child will see it 
apart from the controlling pur- 
pose of his life, which is service 
to God. 

Many unsalutary influences 
are at work in modern society 
which must not be allowed free 
play upon the personality of the 
growing child. Parents should 
carefully regulate the company 
and the hours which their child 
keeps. They should not treat 
him as an adult. He needs to 
be warned against, even forbid- 
den, certain associations. Par- 
ticularly during adolescence, this 
is extremely important. A vigi- 
lant watch should be kept over 
the type of entertainment in 
which he indulges, the motion 
pictures he attends, the books 
he reads, the radio and televis- 
ion programs to which he is ex- 
posed in the home. 

Ill. Sense of Responsibility. 

A common complaint register- 
ed against the home and the 
school today is that they do not 
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sharpen the child’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. He is made con- 
scious of his rights, to be sure; 
but he also has obligations which 
are correlates of those rights. 
His education and training are 
defective in the proportion that 
those obligations are not im- 
pressed on his young mind. 

No point is urged with great- 
er insistency by religion that the 
accountability of each individual 
before God. It is the duty of 
parents to see to it that their 
child develops a deep sense of 
personal responsibility; learning 
at the earliest possible period 
that he is accountable to God 
for his thoughts, his words and 
his actions. His home training 
must reinforce this teaching in 
every practical way. He should 
be held to strict account for the 
performance of chores and tasks 
which are given to him by his 
parents. He must be made to 
see that each member of the 
family has a part to play in the 
service of God by carrying out 
an assigned role, just as later 
in life he will see that each citi- 
zen serves God in serving his 
community and country. 

Part of the boredom affecting 
our society today is due to the 
unsound separation which has 
developed between work and 
spiritual growth. The concept 
of work as a means of further- 
ing sanctification has largely 
been lost. It remains for par- 
ents to recover that concept and 
apply it to the child’s daily ex- 
perience. From the conscious- 
ness that even the smallest 


household task when faithfully 
carried out draws him closer to 
God, the child will derive a con- 
tinuing motivation for relating 
all that he does to God. And 
thus every task, no matter how 
trivial or menial, can take on 
a significance which will yield 
rich spiritual returns. 

In this way the child will have 
learned at home a great lesson 
which will make it easier for him 
to adjust to the demands of 
school life. As he takes his place 
in that larger community, he 
will do so as a responsible indi- 
vidual. He will see his home- 
work, his attention in class and 
his participation in school ac- 
tivities as part of the same di- 
vine plan learned in the home, 
whereby each action has its sig- 
nificance in God’s eyes. This 
mindfulness throughout his 
daily life of the supernatural 
value of his actions will be a 
safeguard against the careless 
performance of any duty. The 
greater his talent, the more he 
will be conscious of his obliga- 
tion to serve God by a rightful 
exercise of that talent. 

If the child is constantly 
aware that his time and his tal- 
ents belong to God he will want 
to use them properly and will 
avoid those harmful associa- 
tions and pastimes which fre- 
quently lead to juvenile delin- 
quency. This implies however 
that adequate recreational facili- 
ties and opportunities for the de- 
velopment of his interest in hob- 
ies, games and other activities 
are available so that his abound- 
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ing energy can find wholesome 
channels for expression. 

The spiritual helps which the 
child has for deepening his sense 
of responsibility must not be 
neglected. Parents should en- 
courage the practice of nightly 
examination of conscience and 
weekly confession. The child 
who goes over his thoughts, 
speech and actions at the end of 
each day, seeking out what has 
been displeasing to God, will 
gradually develop a_ sensitivity 
to God’s claims upon his life. 
The practice of weekly confes- 
sion will make him conscience 
of the manner in which he has 
misused his time and talents. It 
will heighten in him that sense 
of accountability to God which 
is necessary if he is to show 
proper contrition for his failings 
and proper amendment of them. 
IV. Sense of Mission. 

In learning the valuable lesson 
that he is accountable to God for 
the use of his time and talents 
the child will acquire not only 
a sense of responsibility, but a 
sense of mission as well. For 
his religious training will re- 
mind him that his future happi- 
ness lies not in the indulgence of 
selfish desires, but in the com- 
plete dedication of his whole 
personality to God’s service. “I 
am come to do the will of Him 
who sent me.” This must be 
the keynote of the child’s mis- 
sion in this world. For him the 
Will of God must come to be 
more important than any person- 
al consideration. Only when he 


masters this truth will he be 
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given to see how all things, even 
disappointments and_ setbacks, 
can be turned to good account in 
the service of God. 

Since everyone is not called 
to serve God in the same way or 
in the same capacity, great care 
should be exercised in the child’s 
vocational guidance. Otherwise, 
aimlessness in his training will 
leave him without permanent di- 
rection for his talents and apti- 
tudes. Parents and _ teachers 
must help him to choose and to 
follow a calling for which he is 
fitted and in which he can best 
serve God. A deeper awareness 
in the child of his mission in 
life will do much to reduce the 
shocking waste of time and en- 
ergy which in so many instances 
characterizes his formative 
years today, and later prevents 
him from taking his full place 
in civie life. 

Among the boys and girls of 
our land, God has destined some 
to carry on the work of His 
Church for the salvation of 
souls. To these He has given 
a religious vocation. Here in- 
deed is a challenge to the gener- 
osity of American parents. If 
in all sincerity they have im- 
pressed upon their child that he 
has a mission in life to do God’s 
Will, they, in turn will want to 
cooperate with that Will and aid 
in its fulfillment. God’s claims 
are prior to every human consid- 
eration. If He calls the child to 
His special service, parents 
should not shrink from the sacri- 
fice often entailed by such a 
call. The pain of severing home 
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ties will be more than offset by 
the spiritual joy given to those 
who labor in the Vineyard of 
the Lord. 

In emphasizing the supreme 
importance of religion in the 
spiritual development of the 
child, we are but applying to the 
circumstances of today the eter- 
nal principles which the Church 
received from her Divine Foun- 
der. For nineteen centuries, the 
Church has lingered lovingly 


over Christ’s tribute to the 
child: “Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom 
of God.” The implications of 


' that tribute should be recognized 


by all who have care of the child. 
Theirs is the great vocation to 
show him that he is a citizen, 
not only of this world, but of 
that other world which lies be- 
yond with God Whose kingdom 
is the Kingdom of children. 


Let's Accentuate The Affirmative! 


A friend of mine recently invited me to attend a sym- 
posium to be held in the auditorium of a neighboring parish. 
I was curious to know first what the subject of the forum was 
to be. 

“Are Cana Conferences Successful?” replied the man who 
extended the invitation, _ 

“I know the answer to that already,” I told him. “It’s a 
resounding ‘Aye’!” 

We Catholics too often fall into the habit of presenting 
such things in a timid, hesitant sort of way. I picked up a pam- 
phlet in a church rack the other day, titled: “Should We Honor 
Our Blessed Mother?” Now, isn’t that inept? I would go much 
quicker for a title like this: “Why We Honor Our Blessed 
Mother,” even though some of the reasons why we do so ought 
to be readily apparent. 

Did you ever notice how a Communist poses the topic of a 
discussion, oral or written? It’s always “Capitalism is No 
Good!”—not “Is Capitalism Good?” He would write “Why We 
Love Stalin!”—never “Should We Love Stalin?” He at least 
believes sufficiently in the product he is advertising to approach 
it from the positive or affirmative angle. In getting up titles for 
our forums, pamphlets and other media, let’s accentuate the 
affirmative! I could have titled this little article “Should we 
Accentuate the Affirmative?” 

See what I’m driving at?—T. J. McInerney. 


“A society that claims to be civilized and yet allows the 
sex instinct free play is inoculating itself with a virus of cor- 
ruption which sooner or later will destroy it. It is a mere 
question of time.”—Jean Viollet. 
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The Traitor 


A Short Story 


ERNEST W. 


“THEY were putting up the 

gaily colored umbrellas over 
the little tables dotted about the 
quai-side of the Vieux Port. 
There was a pungent smell of 
the sea coming from the oysters, 
violets and ursins on the stalls 
in the cobbled roadway. From 
the heights above, Notre Dame 
de la Garde stood sentinel over 
Marseilles. It was Ann’s first 
visit to Franee, and she was en- 
joying every moment. 


Ann and her eldest brother 
Chris had travelled all the way 
from Calais in a battered little 
Austin that had stood up brave- 
ly enough on the winding road 
leading from Grenoble over Lus 
la Croix Haute to Digne and 
Nice. They had spent a couple 
of days at Monte Carlo, and 
were returning to England via 
Marseilles and the Rhone valley. 
It had been a wonderful journey 
so far as Ann was concerned, 
and even Chris, who loved to 
pose as a bored man of the 
world, had occasionally deserted 
his pose for something ap- 
proaching enthusiasm. 

“We will dine at one of these 
little restaurants on the quai- 
side,” said Chris. “They give 


you a wonderfu! bouillabaisse if 


BOXALL 


you order it an hour or so be- 
forehand. Oysters first, and a 
bottle of Cassis—they go per- 
fectly together.” 


They had ordered their meal 
at Chez Auguste, and a table 
had been solemnly reserved for 
them. Then they had sauntered 
down the quai to drink their 
aperitifs. 

The cafe Chris decided upon 
was rather a low-class affair, 
but, as he remarked, it had 
plenty of atmosphere. Ann was 
provided with an innocuous Pi- 
con-Grenadine, whilst Chris, of 
course, chose a Pernod. 


There was plenty of atmos- 
phere, particularly at the next 
table, where a crowd of un- 
wholesome-looking toughs were 
squabbling over their drinks. 
One of them especially attracted 
Ann’s attention. He was a tall, 
thinnish young man with a 
handsome dissipated face, and 
was evidently very drunk. He 
was, Ann realized to her disgust, 
English. 

As she looked, the man rose 
unsteadily to his feet, and sway- 
ing, drained the glass of wine in 
front of him. “England’s no 
darn good,” he shouted, drunken- 
ly. “Nor America. Tyrants both 
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of them—capitalists trying to 
crush the free Democracies.” 

He grabbed a bottle on the 
table and poured out another 
drink. “Here’s to Russia—cham- 
pion of the oppressed,” he con- 
tinued. “And to the devil with 
England and America.” His re- 
marks were loudly applauded by 
the other men at the table, and 
with a fatuous grin, he sat down 
heavily. 

It was too much for Ann, who 
from the time she had entered 
her convent school, had always 
been getting into trouble for im- 
pulsive actions. Before the hor- 
rified Chris could stop her, she 
had risen to her feet, rushed 
across to the table, and had 
dashed the contents of a carafe 
of water into the speaker’s face. 
“You dirty little traitor,” she 
hissed, melodramatically. 


The men at the table rose to 
their feet with angry oaths, and 
for the moment, things began 
to look ugly. Then a couple of 
gendarmes came along, and 
asked what had happened. 

The young Englishman seem- 


ed sobered by the sudden attack. 


He wiped his dripping face with 
a dirty handkerchief. “It is 
nothing, messieurs,” he affirmed. 
“Mademoiselle took exception to 
some remarks I made concerning 
England and America, and bap- 
tized me with the contents of a 
carafe.” 

The gendarmes looked du- 
bious, but the young man made 
an airy motion of dismissal. 
“That is all that happened,” he 
said again. “For me, I do not 


trouble myself about the stupid 
actions of an_ irresponsible 
child.” 

Ann flushed angrily. Then 
Chris intervened. “I apologize 
for my sister’s action,” he said 
stiffly. “She is young and im- 
pulsive, and she resented the re- 
marks of this—er—gentleman. 
If you will permit me to offer 
you a bottle of wine, messieurs, 
in atonement, I shall be delight- 
ed.’ 

“Ah, a bottle of wine, old 
chap, the very thing,” said the 
Englishman. “My store of 
francs is entirely exhausted. We 
will drink your health and that 
of your pretty little sister.” 

Chris did not deign to reply. 
He paid for the wine with what 
he considered to be a magnifi- 
cent gesture. 

“Insufferable bounder,” he 
snorted, as with stiff bows they 
walked away towards the com- 
forting shelter of Chez Aug- 
uste. Their dignity was sadly 
upset by the roar of laughter 
which followed their departure. 

Richard Plessington, Ann’s 
younger brother, surveyed his 
sister with disapproval as they 
were returning from Mass. It 
seemed to him that she was re- 
garding the imminent arrival of 
his friend, Peter Flavin, with a 
levity that was most reprehen- 
sible. 

“Yes,” Ann remarked plain- 
tively, “I am fully aware that 
Peter Flavin—the Peter Flavin 
—is arriving this afternoon. He 
is, I am also aware, the greatest 
secret agent in the world. With- 
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out him, the British Empire 
would crumble, and the U.S.A. 
cease to exist. His exploits with 
the Resistance Movement in 
France during the war were re- 
markable, and at the moment, 
no man is more feared and hated 
by the Communists than Peter 
Flavin. Just let me have a few 
more details, Dicky darling, and 
I will write a best-seller about 
him.” 

“You are impossible, Ann,” 
said Richard, hotly. “Peter is 
one of the finest chaps I know, 
and it is an honor to be a friend 
of his. Funny, he seemed to 
take a fancy to me from the 
first, and we only met quite by 
accident, three months ago.” 


“A month after Chris and I 
got back from France. What a 
wonderful time we had,” sighed 
Ann. , 

In spite of her levity, Ann 
was eagerly awaiting Peter’s 
arrival. Richard, still at Ox- 
ford, was spending the Long 
Vacation at home, and Peter had 
promised to run down for a few 
days. For weeks, Peter and his 
exploits had been dinned into 
her ears by the enthusiastic 
Richard, and Ann was curious 
to know what sort of man he 
was. 

“A bit pompous, rather a prig, 
I should imagine,” she told her- 
self. “Very fond of talking about 
himself and the wonderful 
things he has done.” She was 
quite unaware that actually, 
Peter had said very little, and 
that Richard had largely drawn 
on his imagination from very 
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meagre details unwillingly dis- 
closed. 

Peter had already arrived 
when they reached home, and 
was sitting in a deck chair on 
the lawn, lazily regarding the 
pleasant garden. He rose at 
Richard’s excited exclamation, 
“Peter!” and as he did so, Ann 
gave an audible gasp. 

Peter was the young English- 
man she had soused with water 
on the quai-side at Marseilles! 

Ann found herself looking into 
a pair of quizzical brown eyes. 
“Oh, we have met before,” said 
Peter, when Richard briefly in- 


troduced her as “My sister 
Ann.” 
Richard looked astonished. 


“At Marseilles,” Peter explain- 
ed. “We had quite a refreshing 
little conversation outside a 
cafe in the Vieux Port.” 

Richard looked at his sister 
suspiciously. “You never said a 
word about it, Ann,” he expos- 
tulated. 

Ann blushed. “It was quite a 
chance meeting,” she said, has- 
tily. “I did not even know Mr. 
Flavin’s name.” She looked at 
him significantly; imploring 
Peter not to give her away. 

“Yes, it was just a chance 
meeting,” Peter agreed. “A 
very fortunate chance for me.” 

Peter went with them to Bene- 
diction that evening. How he 
managed to elude Richard must 
ever remain a mystery,~ but 
somehow or other he did so, and 
Ann found him walking by her 
side down a path that led 
through a little copse. 
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“What did you mean when you 
said it was a fortunate chance 
that you met me?” she demand- 
ed, suddenly. 


Peter smiled. “Well, in the 
first place it added a touch of 
reality to my credentials, so to 
speak. -You see, I happened to 
be engaged on a rather tough 
proposition—trying to get the 
facts concerning a pretty ex- 
tensive smuggling of arms to our 
Communist friends. They were 
a bit suspicious of me, but your 
action in splashing me with the 
carafe seemed to convince them 
that I really was a dyed-in-the- 
wool Communist. After that, it 
was fairly easy.” 


Ann was silent for a moment. 
“Is that all?” she asked at 
length. “You said ‘In the first 
place,’ you know.” 


Peter looked at her squarely. 
“There is a second part,” he 


Get Married Quietly and With Dignity! 


Couples applying for marriage licenses in Passaic, N. J., 
these days receive a little card along with the license. On the 


eard is this printed advice: 


“Please do not mar so beautiful an event by a street parade 


said, softly. “Meeting you! Case 
of love at first sight, you know.” 
“Oh!” said Ann in a curiously 
flat voice. “But how did you 
discover my name?” 
“Elementary, my dear Wat- 
son,” replied Peter, cheerfully. 
“A secret agent has means at his 
disposal for getting hold of 
little things like that.” 
“IT suppose getting to know 
Dick was part of the scheme,” 
Ann flashed. 
He nodded. “It was.” 
Ann looked at him admiringly. 
“You really are a most extra- 
ordinary person. I am beginning 
to believe that the tales Dick 
has told me about you are true. 
Do you always get what you are 


after?” 
“Always,” he assured her, 
He certainly proved his state- 


gravely. 
ment. He married Ann six 
months later. 


with the continuous automobile horn-tooting, the latter of which 
is a violation of the anti-noise ordinance passed August 10, 1945.” 

The above prompts the thought that every Catholic couple 
should receive from the pastor of the church in which they are 
to be married a little printed advice along these lines: 

“Please do not mar one of the most beautiful events in your 
life or defile one of the Sacraments by turning your marriage 
ceremony into an orgy of rice-throwing, bad conduct in church, 
picture-taking and other acts of disrespect, all of which are 
violations of good taste and dignity!”—T. James Mack. 


| 
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| Blessing the Home 


For the Feast of the Epiphany 


[N moving into a new home peo- 

ple are privileged to have it 
blessed by the priest. Not all do 
so in our day but the custom is 
fairly extensive and is gradually 
being revived again. 

Much similar is the custom of 
blessing the home on the Feast 
of the Epiphany or within its 
Octave. On the Feast of Epi- 
phany, Christ welcomed the 
three Kings from the East into 
His humble home, giving us an 
example to do likewise. The 
Church gives us the opportunity 
to do so by providing for a spe- 
cial blessing that the priest may 
give the home at this time. 


The Blessing 


Upon entering the house the 
priest says: “Peace be to this 
home and to all who dwell in it.” 
Then follows the beautiful anti- 
phon used on the Feast of the 
Epiphany: “From the East came 


the Magi to Bethlehem to adore 
the Lord; and opening their 
treasures, they offered costly 
gifts; gold, as a gift befitting a 


great King; incense, the symbol | 


of adoring the true God; and 
myrrh, a symbol of His burial, 
Alleluia.” 

Next is recited the Magnificat, 


to honor Mary. While it is being © 
said, the home is sprinkled and — 


incensed. At the end the anti- 


phon is repeated and the “Our — 
Father” and several short vers- © 


es are recited. Finally, there is 
this following closing prayer: 


“Let us Pray: O God who by 


the guidance of a Star didst this | 


day grant that we who know thee 
by faith may be brought to the 


contemplation of thy heavenly 


majesty. Through the same Je- 


sus Christ, our Lord, who liveth | 


and reigneth with thee in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, God, 
forever and ever. Amen.” 


Your Voice Gives You Away 


Miss Replier recalls the reply of the Papal Chamberlain to 
Prinee Henry of Bismark when that Nobleman being in attend- 
ance upon the Emperor pushed rudely and unbidden into Pope 


Leo’s audience chamber. 


“Tf am Prince Henry of Bismark,” shouted the German. 
“That,” said the urbane Italian, “explains, but does not 


excuse, your conduct.” 
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-Unly You Can Uo It 


Make the New Year Happy 


Christopher Rengers, O.F.M. 


“THERE is something thrilling 
about hanging up a new 
calendar. For one thing you 
have just taken the old one 
down, with the feeling that, 
“well, I’m glad that’s over and 
let the dead past bury its dead.” 
“The fresh new calendar, like 
a bashful child trying to hide 
its face, keeps trying to reroll 
itself. But eventually it straight- 
ens out, and hangs there, a sym- 
bol of hope, a symbol of things 
to come. 

On the first day of the New 
Year, all of us have a new hope 
of some kind, a longing to make 
this a better year. Some of our 
hopes are spiritual; others may 
be concerned with health, stud- 
ies, friendships, the well-being 
of parents, and others dear to 
us. 

No one but God knows what 
the pages of 1951 will unfold. 
No one but God could say today 
whether or not our hopes shall be 
fulfilled. 

The story that the coming 
year will tell will be a story of 
success and good health for 
some. For others it will be a 
story of misfortune and _ ill- 
health. For many in the world, 
for someone dear, perhaps even 
for us, 1950 will be the last 


chapter in the book of earthly 
existence, 

For all, without exception, the 
coming year can and should be 
happy. The greeting of “Happy 
New Year,” can come true for 
everyone, no matter what else 
happens. 

We are seeking happiness, but 
few of us find real happiness 


just because we look for it so. 


hard. We have not learned what 
is the key to happiness. We have 
not learned that to be happy a 
person has to forget himself 
and try to make others happy. 

Christmas is the best proof 
that men find happiness only 
when they forget about them- 
selves and try to make others 
happy. If there is any season 
of the year that might be term- 
ed the “season of Joy” it is the 
Christmas season. That is the 
one time that joy takes a holiday 
and spends it with us. Joy puts 
a new edge and heartiness into 
voices; it tightens the grip of 
a handshake. Even the old try 
to move faster than their cramp- 
ed joints allow; and children al- 
most bubble over. 

We are happy because we have 
been giving. Our main thought 
has been to make happy by giv- 
ing. We have planned what to 
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give and not what we might 
gain for ourselves. In doing so, 
we have found how delightful 
it is to be unselfish, how much 
happiness there is in forgetting 
oneself, 

We have found out that by 
trying to make others happy we 
have succeeded in making our- 
selves happy. The spirit engen- 
dered by thinking of God’s 
greatest gift to men, the Christ- 
child, has led to a vicarious ex- 
perience of the divine joy in 
giving that gift. 

If all of us could keep that 
spirit of giving, that spirit of 
making others happy, the joy of 
Christmas would be with us all 
year long. Of course, a person 
can’t keep giving away things 
throughout the year. But one 
can give away what is much 
better than any present, and 
that is, oneself. We can always 
give ourselves to others at no 
cost in dollars, and the price we 
pay is the effort to be charitable, 
to be kind, to pass over faults, 
to show our best side always. 
We only try to keep others hap- 


py. 

That takes an effort, a really 
strenuous effort at times. It is 
not easy to forget ourselves and 
place another’s pleasure first. 
The price we pay to give our- 
selves to others may sometimes 
seem extravagant. But in this 
all of us can afford to be spend- 
thrifts. In paying this price 
everyone can be prodigal. Prod- 
igality becomes a virtue. It 
reaps a harvest of happiness for 
others and for yourselves. 
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Most of the unhappiness in the 
world is due to selfishness. It 
is always selfishness in one form 
or other that lies at the root of 
the trouble. When children are 
selfish there are bloody noses 
and poutings. When grown men 
and women are selfish there are 
family squabbles, insults and 
jealousies. When nations are 
selfish there are wars. It is 
greed for money, for power, for 
having one’s own way, for rec- 
ognition of one’s own abilities 
that lead to unhappiness. All of 
these greeds mean one thing: 
selfishness, over-emphasis of the 


There is a little prayer ex- 
pressed in a verse which we 
should make our own during 
1951 if we want it to be a year 
of happiness. 


Dear Lord, please help me to see 
All thitgs as they are true, 
To take the accent from the “I” 

and put it on the you. 


Whether we spell that “you” 
with a capital “Y” and refer it 
to our Lord, or with a small “y” 
and refer it to our neighbor, the 
meaning and the lesson are the 
same. In the spiritual life it is 
the will and pleasure of God 
that should come before our own 
will and pleasure. In our every- 
day life, it is the good of our 
neighbor that should come be- 
fore our own selfish longings. 


St. John, the beloved disciple 
of Christ, says that if a man 
cannot love man whom he sees, 
he cannot love God Whom he 
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does not see. The best way to 
prove our love for God is to 
show it to the men and women 
whom He has created and whom 
He Himself loves. 

Perfection in the spiritual life 
is largely getting rid of selfish- 
ness. Thus in trying to make 
others happy we pave the way 
not only to our own happiness 


on earth but to eternal happiness 
in heaven. 

To the list of resolutions of 
what you want to give up, take 
a suggestion and add one more, 
the resolution to give, to give 
yourself up to others. Then for 
those with whom you live and 
for yourself 1951 will certainly 
be a “Happy New Year.” 


First Things First 


If we Catholics have not had the influence on society that 
our numbers and harmony with the essential principles of 
Christian civilization should have produced, the reason is to be 
in our lack of the interior life—Fr. M. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. 


“Well, for once everything balances. 
1 thought | owed a lot and | do” 


GOPYRIGHT 1950 CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH 


‘Late Have We Loved Thee’ 


THOMAS F. DOYLE 


RDINARILY students for 

the Catholic priesthood are 
strapping young fellows from 18 
to 24. But St. Bernard’s Semin- 
ary in Rochester, N.Y., recently 
had the distinction of enrolling 
a 70-year-old candidate for holy 
orders. 


He is Dr. Robert T. Bapst, 
retired superintendent of schools 
in Buffalo, N.Y., and a widely 
known Latin and Greek scholar. 
Holder of degrees from Canisius 
College and St. Louis University, 
he will be given an accelerated 
course in theology and will prob- 
ably be ordained in two years. 


A septuagenarian seminarian 
is a rare phenomenon. It took 
a special dispensation from Pope 
Pius XII to start Dr. Bapst on 
his new career. But he is by no 
means the only oldster who has 
built up a successful career in 
the world only to aspire to the 
religious calling. 

Shortly after Dr. Bapst don- 
ned the seminarian’s cassock, 
John O'Neil, of Akron, Ohio, re- 
signed his post as treasurer of 
the General Tire and Rubber 
Company in order to study for 
the priesthood. A graduate of 
Holy Cross College and Harvard 
Law School, he announced he 


would enroll at St. Charles Sem- 
inary in Baltimore. 


Meanwhile 50-year-old Donald 
D. Foster, of San Francisco, in- 
formed his friends he was wind- 
ing up his worldly affairs to en- 
ter the Benedictine monastery at 
Collegeville, Minn. He said he 
was taking the step with the 
consent.of his wife, who expects 
to enter a convent. The couple 
have one child, a daughter, Sis- 
ter Mary Mathew of the Presen- 
tation Order. 


Foster’s decision entails re- 
signing his job with the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Equaliza- 
tion and giving up a hobby shop 
business which last year grossed 
$54,000. However, he explained 
that he and his wife had dis- 
cussed the spiritual joys of re- 
ligious seclusion for 20 years. 

“What kept impressing us,” 
he said as he prepared to leave 
for the monastery, “was the rel- 
ative shortness of life compared 
with eternity.” 

It often happens that a hus- 
band and wife in their middle 
age both decide to pass their re- 
maining years in the Church. A 
classic case concerned the Count 
and Countess de Aldama in 
Spain whose three sons had be- 
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come Jesuit priests and two 
daughters nuns. 

Formerly the owner and edi- 
tor of a Catholic newspaper in 
Cadiz and a member of the Span- 
ish parliament, Count de Aldama 
‘ himself was ordained in the So- 
ciety of Jesus after his wife had 
entered the Salesian Order. He 
sang his first Mass in the con- 
vent where his wife was a postu- 
‘lant, and afterwards conferred 
the religious habit on her. Their 
three priest-sons witnessed the 
ceremony and one of them 

preached a special sermon. 

Father de Aldama died in 
1930; his wife in July last year. 
The titled nun passed away in 
a Seville convent where she was 
the Mother Superior. The name 
she chose in religion was Sister 
Francis Borgia, after the noted 
Spanish saint who became a Jes- 
uit when his wife died and in 
time became the third General of 
' the Jesuit Order. 

In Rome last year, a 68-year- 
old former British army officer 
— Lieut.-Col. Reginald Schom- 
berg — entered the Pontifical 
Beda College to study for the 
priesthood. A native of Ross, 
Monmouthshire, and a recogniz- 
ed authority on Tibet, Col. 
' Schomberg commanded troops in 
western China during the last 
war. 

Other students at the college 
who have abandoned the world 
for the religious life include a 
.48-year-old composer, two actors, 
eight lawyers, and an eye sur- 
geon. There is also an army 
colleague of Col. Schomberg — 


Lieut.-Col. Roland Walker, of 
Plymouth, England, who served 
many years with the Royal En- | 
gineers in India. 


In preparing for the priestly 
vocation, these seminarians are 
encouraged by the many exam- 
ples of other men who have 
achieved ordination even at ad- 
vanced ages. 

Less than a year ago, Father 
Benedikt Kern, a _ Cistercian, 
said his first Mass in St. Liola’s 
convent in Freiburg, Germany— 
at the age of 68. Father Ker 
was a German army officer in 
World War I and afterwards 
ran a delicatessen store in Frei- 
burg. 

Only four years younger at 
the time of his ordination was 
the late Father James E..A. 
Ferguson, of the Nottingham 
diocese in England, who died in 
Dublin, Ireland, last June at the 
age of 89. Before becoming a 
priest, Father Ferguson prac- 
ticed medicine in the West In- 
dies and had become Acting Sur- 
geon General when he went to 
the Beda College in Rome. 

Another priest who died last 
year was 75-year-old Father J. 
A. Rozario, of Bangalore, India, 
who took holy orders at 50 after 
having served as a judge in the 
Madras province. He was or- 
dained in Rome in 1926, and two 
years later returned to India 
where he eventually became 
spiritual director of St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Bangalore. 

Also ordained at 50 was Fath- 
er Paul de Geloes, SJ., of 
France, a one-time jockey, who 
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became one of the greatest and 
most beloved missionaries of 
modern times. He spent 33 years 
in the ministry before he died at 
Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China, to 
the great grief of the people of 
that area, non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic. 

Over in England is Father Ed- 
mund Marshall-Keane, of Crow- 
thorne, Berks, who became a 
priest at 49, after having served 
as a superintendent of police in 
India. As a British officer in 
the first world war, Father Mar- 
shall-Keane won the Military 
Cross, was twice wounded and 
twice mentioned in dispatches. 

The British priest has an 
American counterpart in Father 
Michael J. Ryan, of St. Mary’s 
Church, Jefferson, Mass., who 
was also a crime-buster before 
he became a soul-saver at 43. A 
policeman for many years, Fath- 
er Ryan often studied his Latin 
primer as he covered his beat 
and dreamed of the day when he 
would achieve his long-cherished 
ambition. Another American 
who took his vows comparatively 
late in life is Father William D. 
O’Leary, S.J., of New Orleans, 
La., a former medical doctor 
who gave up his practice at 39 
to enter the novitiate. 

Even in the ranks of the 
American hierarchy are men 
who found their true vocation 
after having followed secular 
careers. Archbishop J. Francis 
A. McIntyre of Los Angeles 
spent ten years in a Wall Street 
brokerage office before he began 
his studies for the priesthood. 


He was ordained at 35, the same 
age at which Archbishop Moses 
E. Kiley of Milwaukee, once 
a floorwalker in a Boston de- 
partment store, offered his first 
Mass. 

From even the most unlikely 
walks of life have come those 
who have donned the soutane - 
late in life. Father Francisco 
de Guadalupe Mojico, Mexican 
Franciscan now working in 
Peru, was once a movie actor. 
Father Sydney McEwan, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, was formerly 
a successful concert tenor. The 
late Russian-born Father Pius, 
a Trinitarian priest who died in 
Halifax, N. S., in 1948, was once 
a portrait painter‘and for a time 
tutor to the Italian royal family. 

Every Frenchman knows 
Father Louis of the Trinity, a 
Carmelite monk, who began his 
life as an officer in the French 
navy. This brilliant priest was 
the renowned Admiral Thierry 
d’Argenlieu, who was permitted 
to leave the cloister to serve as 
Commander of the French navy 
during the war and afterwards 
as French High Commissioner 
in Indo-China. 

France also remembers with 
pride the extraordinary Father 
Charles de Foucauld, noble-born 
French monk, who spent 15 years 
as a solitary missionary in the 
wilds of the Sahara desert. 
Father de Foucauld, who became 
a priest at 43, is especially not- 
able because a cause for his can- 
onization was introduced in 
Rome in September, 1948, only 
82 years after he was murdered 
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in his lonely hut by pro-German 
Senussi tribesmen. 

_ The desert saint was formerly 
a none too pious, luxury-loving 
French army officer. After re- 
signing his commission, he un- 
dertook a perilous six-months’ 
exploration of Morocco, only to 
experience in the vast silences 
of the desert a profound inner 
conversion which caused him to 
become a seeker after God rath- 
er than earthly glory. 

Another impressive name on 
the list of those who entered 
the priesthood late in life was 
that of Dom Celestin Peter Lou 
Tseng-tsing. One-time Prime 
Minister of China, Father Celes- 
tin died in Ghent, Belgium, last 
year at the age of 76 after 


Before he became a Benedic- 
tine, Dom Celestin. headed the 
Chinese delegation to the 1919 
Peace Confernce, after having 
previously married a young Bel- 
gian girl while Chinese secretary 
in Brussels. After the death of 
his wife, he took orders in the 
Abbey of Lophem les Bruges in 
1927, and in 1946 was made Ab- 
bot of St. Peter’s monastery in 
Ghent. 

Dom Celestin was the first 
Chinese monk ever to attain such 
eminence in the Benedictine Or- 
der. When the news of his death 
reached Rome, Pope Pius sent a 
message of condolence to Arch- 
bishop Fernando Cento, Papal 
Nuncio to Belgium, in which he 
praised the dead abbot as an 


spending 22 years as a monk in “illustrious” servant of the 
the Benedictine Order. Church. 


Labor Troubles 


The Bishop was a big powerful man with a build like a 
a quarterback. In the midst of examining a Confirmation class, 
he asked a little fellow, “What do you think I’d be doing, if I 
weren’t a bishop?” The boy looked at him for a moment and 
then piped, “I guess you’d have to work.”—Perpetual Help. 


Some of the sick natives who report to the dispensary at 
the Maryknoll Mission at Kweilin in South China for treat- 
ment have a peculiar attitude toward medical men. One, when 
asked to describe his ailment, told the missioner: “You’ve been 
trained to find out what’s wrong with me; why should I tell 
you? If my horse were sick, he wouldn’t be able to talk and tell 
you what ailed him.”—Maryknoll News Notes. 


“We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, 
while others judge us by what we have already done.”— 
Longfellow. 
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SEX 
EDUCATION 


TWO films dealing with human 

reproduction are presently 
listed in the State Department 
of Health film library. These 
films were not produced by the 
State Department of Health. 
The first, “Human Growth,” was 
prepared by the E. C. Brown 
Trust of the University of Ore- 
gon. The second, “Human Re- 
production,” was produced under 
the auspices of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, with Dr. Harold Diehl, 
Dean of the University of Minn- 
esota School of Medicine, as 
Technical Advisor. 


At this time, these films are 
being distributed through the 
State on specific request from 
recognized community organiza- 
tions or from duly constituted 
health and educational authori- 
ties. The film, “Human Growth,” 
is intended for school children 
in grades six to nine. “Human 
Reproduction” is intended for 
parents and adults. 


The New York State Catholic 
Welfare Committee is deeply 
concerned because in some parts 
of the State local Boards of Edu- 
cation, stimulated by parent- 


teacher groups, have attempted 
to 


to show “Human Growth” 


The Wrong Way 


Statement by New York State Catholic Wel- 


fare Committee on the two films entitled: 
a Growth” and “Human Reproduc- 
nm” 


children in the public schools. 
Our Committee feels that great 
spiritual and moral harm will 
come to children and youth if 
this program is continued. 


To inform Catholic parents of 
the threatening moral danger to 
their children, we make the fol- 
lowing observations: 


Human sex is sacred, holy, 
created by God and intended for 
His high purposes. No youth 
should be thrust into adult life 
without a proper understanding 
of the nature of sex and an ap- 
preciation of his own duties re- 
garding it. 

Sex education, properly given, 
is a gradual process of develop- 
ment beginning with the child’s 
earliest years and extending 
even into adult life; it is so ex- 
tensive, yet so intimate, it can 
not be imposed upon the individ- 
ual like a new cloak; sex educa- 
tion is so important that the in- 
struction of each child must be 
directed and controlled by those 
who are designed by God for 
this purpose, finally; the physi- 
cal aspects of sex are so closely 
associated with morality and re- 
ligion that there can be no 
proper sex education unless the 
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moral implications and obliga- 
tions are sufficiently explained. 
This can not be done in the pub- 
lic educational system because of 
the varying and contradictory 
ethical viewpoints of the teach- 
ers. Hence, any attempt to 
broaden the curriculum of the 
public school program to include 
sex education, as given in the 
two films under consideration, 
must be condemned. 

Pope Pius XI, in his Encycli- 
cal Letter of The Christian Edu- 
eation of Youth, states regard- 
ing sex training: 

“Far too common is the error 
of those who with dangerous as- 
surance and under an ugly term 
propagate a so-called sex educa- 
tion, falsely imagining they can 
forearm youths against the 
dangers of sensuality by means 
purely natural, such as a fool- 
hardy initiation and precaution- 
ary instruction for all indiscrim- 
inately even in public; and, 
worse still, by exposing them at 
an early age to the occasions, in 
order to accustom them, so it is 
argued, and as it were to harden 
them against such dangers...” 


We remind Christian parents 
of their duty to see to it that 
their children learn and live the 
sacred purposes of sex in human 
life. 

We would caution Christian 
parents that the imparting of 
sex knowledge alone will not 
teach Christian chastity. Such 
knowledge is important and must 
be given to the individual 
according to need and maturity. 
But it is highly important for 
parents to inculcate Christian 
moral principles and attitudes 
which will restrain youth from 
undue curiosity and from the 
excesses of unbridled sexual ap- 
petites. The will should be de- 
veloped and _ strengthened to 
enable the young to share in 
normal healthy living. In these 
days, it is the responsibility of 
parents and teachers and religi- 
ous superiors to instruct and 
guide young people in those 
matters pertaining to morals and 
right living so that they will 
have those spiritual and moral 
safeguards which are essential 
to a happy life and to good 
citizenship. 


“You must be from the United States,” said eight-year 
old Fernando of Arequipa, Peru, the first time he saw Father 
Joseph J. O’Neill, Maryknoll Missioner from Brooklyn, stationed 
at the Maryknoll language school. 

“How did you guess that?” asked Father O’Neill. 

“Because all men from the United States have big feet 
and big voices, and walk in a big hurry,” replied Fernando. 

“And do you make friends with them?” asked the Mary- 


knoller. 


“Only with the ones that have big smiles,” said Fernando. 


—Maryknoll News Notes. 
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asking for some spending 
money and the husband wonder- 
ing what the heck she did with 
the fifty cents he gave her last 
week, isn’t funny to you. Al- 
though you go under the various 
titles of Chief Cook and Bottle 
Washer, The War Department, 
The Ball and Chain, and on rare 
occasions, The Better Half, you 
would like to have it plainly 
understood that you are you, an 
individual with wants, desires, 
and justifiable cravings such as 
a new dress once in a while or 
luncheon with the girls at the 
Bon Ton. 

Now, it isn’t exactly that your 
husband is close-fisted, or even 
mean. You know, as well as he 
does, that his semi-monthly pay- 
check is well-nicked even before 
he gets it down to the bank to 
cash. Between the youngsters’ 
needs, which range from resol- 
ing their shoes to music lessons, 
and the high cost of groceries, 
there’s little left for you to frit- 
ter away in any bargain base- 
ment or beauty salon. 

Nor is it that the world’s to 
blame. You went ahead and 


had your family, knowing full 
well it was bound to raise a few 
eyebrows. No, the youngsters 


‘Money is the root...’ 


WOMEN ON THE WARPATH 
e Lorna Callahan 


THAT old gag about the wife 
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are here now and there’s no use 
in crying over spilt milk, though 
the Lord knows that four kids 
can spill quite a bit of milk. 


What gets you is your hus- 
band’s attitude. He’s so com- 
placent about the whole thing. 
If he’d just get mad enough to 
tear out a hair or two about 
the situation, you’d feel better. 
But, no! He doesn’t seem to 
notice that all around you the 
neighbors are getting television 
sets, while your own roof is 
bare of those ugly, but prosper- 
ous-looking, antenna poles. He 
doesn’t seem to mind that right 
next door stands a brand new 
$2100 convertible, while his own 
’40 Chevie, complete with rebuilt 
motor and umpteenth paint job, 
stands at the curb. 

Pointedly, you will put throw 
rugs over the worn spots on the 
living room carpet. You will 
patch the table lamp with string 
and adhesive tape. And you will 
hang up to the windows another 
horrible batch of your dyed and 
reconverted bedsheets, to be 
known henceforth as “drapes.” 
But your husband will not get 
the point, or will refuse to. 
That slogan so popular during 
the war of make over, make do, 
do without—or something—is 
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still in full sway at your house. 
And you’re getting sick of it. 

Naturally, as you snivel into 
the grapefruit juice you are pre- 
paring—which is strictly a hand- 
squeezing and strainer job — 
your husband will look up from 
the morning paper and inquire, 
“Anything wrong, pet?” 

You will say uh-uh, being the 
noble sort who does not willing- 
ly inflict upon your husband all 
the cares of the day, at least 
not without being coaxed a little. 

He will look at the amber glass 
juicer over which you are work- 
ing so assiduously, and he will 
say very brightly, “If it’s the 
electric juicer you’re worrying 
over, you can stop right now. A 
hundred more coupons and the 
thing is yours.” 

Hmph, you will snort silently, 
a hundred more coupons. At the 
rate things are going, you will 
be too old to know when you get 
it whether it’s an electric juicer 
or a missile from Mars. 

“It’s not the juicer,” you will 
say, plunking the glass of juice 
down in front of him so hard 
that it’s a wonder you don’t 
waken the kids, “it’s everything. 
The Whites have television now. 
The Browns bought a new car. 
And the Greens are flying to 
Hawaii for a vacation.” 

Hubby will sigh with relief. 
“Oh, is that all? I thought for 
a minute you were going to tell 
me that the kids drank up all 
the milk last night and now 
there’s none for my oatmeal.” 

“No, that isn’t all,” you will 
snap, and in addition try swish- 


ing your housecoat skirt hoity- 
toitily past his chair. That isn’t 
all by a darn sight.” You will 
pour the coffee and sit down to 
yours grimly. “It’s a well-known 
fact that the rich get rich and 
the poor get children. But why, 
just because we’re raising a fam- 
ily, should we be penalized?” 

Hubby pours the half-and-half 
generously into his coffee—too 
generously for your budget. 
“What do you want me to do? 
Write my congressman, or some- 
thing?” 

“Oh, don’t try to be funny at 
this hour of the morning. But 
with prices so high, and our 
needs so great, the least you can 
do is feel indignant.” 

Hubby will smile and shrug 
his shoulders. “Okay. So I’m 
indignant. Now do you feel 
any better?” 

You look at the smooth waves 
of his hair, and the shining pink 
of his cheeks. You feel that he’s 
laughing at you and you think 
hmph, hmph and again hmph! 

But now he gets serious on 
you. He makes like Sitting Bull 
at a Pow-wow. “What’s money?” 
says he. “You can’t take it with 
you.” 

He’s heard that some place, 
and of course it’s true. It’s also 
true that even if you could, 
you'd never have any to take. 

“Listen,” he will say suddenly, 
“if you look around, you will see 
lots of people worse off than 
you are. What’s that old line? 
I felt sorry for myself because I 
had no shoes, until I met a man 
who had no feet?” 


fl 
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You have no answer, having 
run out of “Hmphs.” 

He will take this as a sign of 
weakening, and the time to lay 
it on thicker. Reaching across 
the table, he will put his hand 
on yours. “Just think of all the 
things we have that money won’t 
buy. Think of last spring when 
John made his first commun- 
ion. He looked like a little man 
in his blue trousers and his 
white shirt and tie. More’n that, 
he looked like a saint with his 
hair brushed back so neat, and 
his eyes so blue and shining, 
and that look of holy serenity on 
his face. Do you think money 
could buy a sight like that? Or 
would you take any amount of 
money to tear that vision from 
your memory? [I'll guarantee 
you feel rich every time you 
think about it.” 

Well, of course, you'll have to 
admit that he has a point there. 
It did mean sacrifice to get the 
trousers and the shirt and the 
tie, the rosary and the prayer- 
book. And you wept a little, 
thinking that in a few short 
years your baby would be com- 
ing down the aisle again, per- 
haps as a bridegroom. You 
would lose him from the family 
circle, but you could not help 
the good, rich feeling that welled 
up in you because you knew he 
had been started properly on the 
road of life. 

“Now,” says your husband, 
seeing that he has scored a 
point, “look back to several 
weeks ago when David was in 
the high school play. Didn’t 
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your heart practically leap out 
of you that any son of yours 
could get up on the stage and 
perform like that? I’ll bet you 
said to yourself, ‘look, everybody. 
That’s my boy. Look at the poise 
he’s got. Isn’t he something in 
that Egyptian costume’ ?” 


Well, yes. You will concede 
that. In fact, you will even ad- 
mit that his success was your 
success, his triumph, no matter 
how small, your triumph. And 
even though you scarcely took a 
decent breath during the per- 
formance lest your boy make a 
miscue and fall flat on his face, 
you were so proud afterwards 
you laid the world at his feet (in 
the shape of a hamburger and 
fries and a double chocolate 
malt). 


“And then,” your husband 
will wind up, “at the Holy Fam- 
ily Day breakfast at the parish 
hall, I noticed that we made a 
pretty fine impression. There 
you were in your swell gray suit 
(a hand-me-down from Aunt 
Bee). And there the kids were, 
eating nicely and behaving nice- 
ly. And afterwards, when Fath- 
er Ryan said, ‘My, what a fine 
family you have,’ I felt like a 
million dollars. Sure it costs 
money to raise ’em. Sure there’s 
not much left over for things 
like television or new cars or 
trips to Hawaii. But who cares? 
As long as we have a roof over 
our heads, and clothes on our 
backs and can stay together in 
health and happiness, we’ll never 
be poor.” 
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Having said his say—and very 
nicely, too, as you must finally 
‘admit—he will withdraw to his 
newspaper. But suddenly he will 
blurt out, “Good heavens. Here’s 
a woman shot her husband three 
times in the leg.” 

And you will think, just an- 
other woman on the warpath. 
Too bad she didn’t have a hus- 
band like you have, one smart 
enough to bring you to time now 
and then and make you see that 


you don’t have to keep up with 
the Whites and the Browns and 
the Greens in order to feel rich. 

In fact, if she had a husband 
like yours, she would never have 
shot him, but would be sitting 
across the breakfast table from 
him now, as you are doing, and 
she’d be feeling so well-heeled 
that she would turn to him and 
say, “Put the half-and-half on 
your oatmeal, too, dear. This 
time it’s ‘on the house’.” 


Love does not consist in gazing at each other, but in looking 
outward together in the same direction.—Antoine de St. Exu- 


pery. 


“| don’t want to learn to save! ! want 
to learn the art of deficit spending!” 
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The Emotion Of Fear In Children 


DR. ROBERT P. ODENWALD 


HE fears of children furnish 
us with special problems in 
child psychiatry. The personal- 
ity development of a child is, to 
a very great extent, determined 
or conditioned by the emotion of 
fear. The emotion of fear in it- 
self is not abnormal; there is 
place and need for it in human 
life. It would be a mistake to 
imagine that that fear is 
uniformly harmful, or that it 
serves no useful purpose. 

Fear does not necessarily 
paralyze effort or inhibit the 
power of achievement; when well 
ordered and well controlled it is 
one of the most constructive 
forces in life, a natural impulse 
useful and necessary for exist- 
ence and rooted in the instinct 
of self-preservation. 

A healthy fear breeds caution, 
and safeguards us against dang- 
ers which threaten our lives, 
menace our safety or that of 
society. Fear can be a strong 
stimulus to success in life or in 
our dealings with our fellowman. 
The kind of fear that spurs on 
to action, energizes useful, pur- 
poseful activity, and results in 
better planning, is a valuable as- 
set. The person who feels no 


fear in situations that should 


provoke it, is abnormal, for he 
lacks a normal human emotion. 


Unfortunately not all fears are 
of this kind: appropriate to the 
situation and serviceable to the 
individual. There is another 
type of fear, a fear which is ob- 
sessive, paralyzing and disor- 
ganizing to body and mind. It is 
this kind of fear that is patholo- 
gical since it disturb’s one’s 
peace of mind and destroys 
happiness and drains energy. 
Fear is abnormal when it is out 
of proportion, or inappropriate 
to the situation that arouses it. 

It is the responsibility of the 
parents to insure by their affec- 
tion and attention to the chil- 
dren that the fear will not get 
out of proportion to the stimulus 
that arouses it. Even in the first 
year the infant is gradually be- 
coming aware of his dependence 
of his mother. He _ realizes 
vaguely that she must satisfy his 
needs. As time goes on his de- 
pendance upon her acquires 
deeper intensity. At the age of 
two any separation from his 
mother is apt to precipitate anxi- 
ety. 

At the age of three his de- 
veloping imagination makes him 
apply all kinds of real and phan- 
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tastic dangers to himself; we 


must remember that the imagi- — 


nation usually develops before 
the intellect. By the time a child 
reaches nursery school age, anxi- 
eties and their effects are mani- 
fested in organized and differ- 
ential excitements. 

The parents, especially the 
mother, should during these 
early years strive by their af- 
fection, patience and generous 
attention to make clear to the 
child that its dependence on 
them and its trust of them is by 
no means misplaced. While not 
being over-solicitous, the parents 
will not try to accellerate artifi- 
cially the youngster’s develop- 


ment or independence, but rather. 


provide that atmosphere of 
healthy affection and attention 
wherein the child finds he is re- 
ceiving that right moral support 
he needs as he meets new and 
ever-novel experiences. 

Fear is contagious. An anxious 
fearful parent will cause anxiety 
and fear in his child. Parents 
who exhibit fright in a thunder- 
storm or shudder at the sight of 
an insect should not be surprised 
when their children also are 
afraid of these things. We must 
remember that children fear the 
above mentioned things more 
readily than the adult because of 
their vivid imagination and im- 
pressionableness. 

‘There is a child we know, a 
six-year-old girl, who will not 
use any toilet but the one in her 
room, because of an experience 
she had on a train when three 


years old. Her mother took the 
child to a wash room on a train 
and made her urinate while she 
flushed the toilet. The wind and 
the noise that came up through 
the toilet bow] frightened the 
child so much that she is afraid 
of all toilets but the one in her 
home. 

In this whole problem of fear, 
we must remember that educa- 
tion, including religious educa- 
tion, must seek to train the child 
to distinguish between what 
fears are rational and what fears 
are irrational. Our exemplar 
here is Jesus Christ Himself. 
How often did He not strive to 
arouse His followers from the 
torpor of irrational fears with 
His soothing “Fear not,” or 
“Why do you fear?” The child’s 
education must seek to convince 
him of his security and foster 
confidence in himself and in the 
world and in God. 

After all we must remember 
that in some matters the child 
is justified in being afraid. To 
rebuke him or to scoff at him in 
his timidity is poor child psy- 
chology. If a child is afraid, it 
is because he feels that he is not 
equal to the world, because he 
does not know the particular 
goals that he should have in life. 
It will be difficult to convince the 
child that he is as well qualified 
as others to meet his struggle in 
life if the parents speak to him 
as if he were a coward or weak- 
ling. 

Strange fears are not un- 
common in children between 


the ages of 5 and 6. Such fears 
should not alarm the parents too 
much since these are usually 
phases in the child’s life which 
quickly pass. We must always 
remember that no matter how 
ridiculous or foolish a child’s 
fear may seem to an adult, it is 
very real to the child, and there- 
fore must be respected. 

Parents and teachers can do a 
great deal to prevent irrational 
fears and in order to do so, it is 
necessary to know how fears and 
what makes them develop. There- 
fore, whenever a child shows 
fright which is out of all pro- 
portions to the true danger of 
the situation, we must attempt 
to discover what this anxiety is 
and what its origin was. This 
will not always be easy. It must 
be understood that the deficiency 
and inferiorities of children 
eannot be always well expressed. 

Everybody who has experience 
with children knows how deep 
ean be their feelings, and how 
imperfectly a child expresses his 
thoughts. To penetrate to the 
real source of the fears can only 
be accomplished by one who is 
patiently ready to devote his love 
and his care in attempting to 
trace out their origin and their 
significance. 

A passing word about the im- 
portance of psychotherapy or 
the mental treatment of illness 
with children. With maladjusted 
children psychotherapy is needed 
for the restoration of proper 
emotional development in 
growth. The object of psycho- 
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therapy is to make it possible 
for the child to develop freely 
and properly. One of the pri- 
mary objectives of psychother- 
apy is to orientate the child in 
the views that he should have 
toward the persons surrounding 
him and toward his environment 
in general. 

The most important tool for 
accomplishing this effectively is 
the relationship between the 
therapist and the child. The child 
transfers his anxiety tensions 
with the resultant behavior to 
the therapist, who instead of 
suppressing the behavior pheno- 
mena of the child, with skillful 
guidance employs them in intro- 
ducing to the child a concept of 
his personality and of his re- 
lationships with others. The 
acceptance. of the new role of 
responsibility for self must come 
from the child, however. It is 
only when this occurs that the 
insecurity and tensions and 
fears with the resulting abnor- 
malities can be eliminated. 

Though the child and therapist 
start out alone in this reorienta- 
tion of the child’s role they very 
soon come to depend on the co- 
operation of others, especially 
the parents who usually are the 
primary source of the trouble. 
Indeed the role of the parents is 
most important in effective psy- 
chotherapy. Unless the parents 
are reorientated to the parental 
roles simultaneously with the 
child’s reorientation the therapy 
will have little if any lasting re- 
sults, 
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When the psychiatrist suc- 
ceeds in getting the parents to 
recognize the casual process and 
the part they play in it, malad- 
justment will be on the way to a 
curative resolution. Psycho- 
therapy with children stresses 
the present without overlooking 
the past. It assumes that the 
main factor is present in every- 
thing that the child undertakes. 
With the help of the therapist 
the child can grow, but he must 
do the growing. In sound child 
psychiatry the relationship with 
the therapist is a deep experi- 
ence with the child who sees that 
this new person stresses certain 
limits but does not become emo- 
tionally involved in any doings 
of the child. 

‘The child meets for the first 
time with an adult who will not 
domineer and who will not be 
domineered, an adult who will 
accept him as he is and will not 
try to change him. The change 
must come from the child him- 
self, and if properly handled the 
child will grow psychologically, 
finding that he is an independent 
person respected as such and 
possessing specific functions as 
such. When both the child and 
the parents realize this and 
when both the child and the par- 
ents live accordingly to this 
realization a child is once more 
adjusted. 

Perhaps the best concept of 
therapy may be phrased in the 
following way: Let us prevent 
maladjustment, so that a mini- 
mum of correction is necessary. 


Certainly, it is impossible to pre- 
vent every maladjustment, but 
with greater care, parents can 
decrease the number and sever- 
ity of maladjustments consider- 
ably. It would be needless for us 
to emphasize here the import- 
ance of the parents in preventing 
maladjustments. Theirs more 
than anyone else is the most im- 
portant role in prevention. 


In preventive hygiene perhaps 
the most neglected of all helps 
is that of religion. If religion is 
left out of the training of the 
child the one compelling and real 
motive for the perseverence in 
good behavior is omitted and all 
other substitutes fail to take its 
place. A child who is unspoiled 
has a natural susceptibility to 
religious ideals when these are 
presented against the proper 
background of affection and love. 
If a religious atmosphere ex- 
ists in the home the parents will 
either pray together with the 
children or will take time to 
teach the children to pray, and 
here example is more forceful 
than any kind of teaching. 
Through prayer a child learns 
first, that it is dependent, but 
secondly that its dependence is 
justified and that its needs can 
be satisfied by those who are 
greater than himself. If the 
child has an affectionate mother 
and father he will learn that he 
can turn to God as an even more 
affectionate father in times of 
need. 


It is indeed impossible to ans- 
wer all of the questions that 


children can think of such as, 
where the wind comes from, 
where sun, plants, life come 
from. It is difficult for even a 
very well educated mother or 
father to give at the level of the 
child’s comprehension an ex- 
planation of the ultimate cause 
for the existence of things, and 
children can ask questions which 
are deeply ontological in impli- 
cation. 


Is it not much easier to incul- 
cate into the child that all things 
have their beginning, their end 
and their purpose in God? The 
most outright materialist cannot 
fail to recognize a higher power 
in man than mere chemicals, and 
must look beyond a purely ma- 
terialistic explanation for many 
of the answers to children’s 
problems. Very early a child 
must realize that the real basic 
reason for doing or not doing 
certain things is a supernatural 
reason. Such a reason, ultimate- 
ly, can be the only motivation 
why alluring forbidden pleasures 
must be foregone or why: un- 
pleasant duties must be accom- 
plished. If there is nothing 
higher than mere nature why 
should children hesitate to in- 
dulge in the pleasurable instincts 
or renege on unpleasant duties? 


There is no true morality 
without religion. Religious mo- 
tives or religious ideas are in- 
dispensible in cultivating a 
streagth of will and in helping 
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difficulties and 


to overcome 
temptations. Religion is not 
something to be enjoyed or en- 
gaged in by a limited number of 
specially consecrated people. It 
is a real necessity founded in 
the very nature of man and 
therefore something incumbent 
upon every human being. Man, 
and this therefore includes chil- 
dren, has an inherent tendency 
to acknowledge and reverence a 
higher being. It is incumbent 
especially upon our parents pro- 
perly to direct this tendency in 
their children. Properly direct- 
ed, we need not fear for the full 
spiritual development of the 
child. 

Two thousand years ago in 
the land of Galilee a man sat 
upon a grassy hillock to rest. 
His presence and His help were 
demanded on every side by many 
people, for His powers were 
great. As He rested a group of 
children came to Him, and one 
He put upon His knee, another 
got by His feet, a third He pat- 
ted on the head. His compan- 
ions tried to keep these children 
from Him, for He was a great 
and busy man. But He rebuked 
his companions and said to them, 
“Allow these little children to 
come to Me, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” This in 
a nut shell is preventive hygiene 
with children. These words 
should be written deep in the 
hearts of every mother and fath- 
er. 


“The test of our faith lies in our being able to fail without 


disappointment.”—Cardinal Newman. 
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Lost: One Scent 


There’s only one we can’t afford to lose 


JOSEPH MURRAY 


“THE discovery of a secret solu- 

tion that will keep flowers 
fresh forever has been announ- 
ced by two doctor brothers in 
Patterson, New Jersey. After 
twenty years work with chem- 
icals used by the Egyptians in 
their famed mummifying pro- 
cess, the doctors perfected a 
formula that fixes the cell struc- 
ture of a flower, preserving its 
color, form, and texture. 


“The only thing the flower 
loses,” * states the United Press 
dispatch, “is its fragrance.” 


This information should cause 
great rejoicing among men. The 
boy sending the corsage to his 
girl on the eve of the Junior 
Prom can remind her the flow- 
ers will be just as wearable 
when the Senior Prom rolls 
around, a year later. The thrifty 
groom may invest heavily in a 
bridal bouquet since he can ex- 
pect his wife to use the same 
flowers on their Golden Wedding 
anniversary. Ardent swains 
can now pledge their undying 
affection in a note written with 
a pen guaranteed forever and 
accompanied by flowers whose 
freshness will last for all eter- 


nity. 


Who is so old fashioned as to 
protest that a flower without 
fragrance isn’t worth having? 
“A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” sang the 
poet, unaware that science would 
soon make a liar of him. A rose 
by any name will be odorless in 
our new world. We will breathe 
hygienically cleansed air, un- 
tainted by the odor of flowers. 
The heavy perfume of lilacs, the 
lightness of violets, the keen 
shock of chrysanthemums will 
all be banished; we sha!i be 
left with the odorless flowes. 

Perhaps we may expect future 
developments along this prom- 
ising line. Any day now we 
should be hearing that some hu- 
man being has climbed into a 
bath tub full of the chemical 
preservant. We will be aston- 
ished to learn the chemical bath 
has fixed the cell structure of 
the brave man, preserving his 
color, form, and texture. We 
will envy him the possession of 
eternal youth, until we read the 
last sentence of the newspaper 
story. 

“The only thing the man lost,” 
the UP will state, “was his life.” 

The urge of man to make him- 
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self or his possessions perma- 
nent has been a motivating in- 
fluence ever since he lost the 
Garden of Eden. He is perpet- 
ually striving to make some- 
thing that will outlast himself 
and outlast time. A _ perpetual 
motion machine, a fountain pen, 
a flower—any of these things 
are to be admired by poor man 
if he can believe they will last 
forever. 

The tower of Babel was begun 
by men seeking to outlive their 
life span. The pyramids of 
Egypt were built on the orders 
of Pharaohs attempting to make 
eternal their brief hour of tri- 
umph. Wars have been waged 
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by rulers trying to conquer the 
world and so “live forever” in a 
history textbook. 

So intent is man upon his 
search for a substitute for his 
own mortality that he forgets 
he contains the ingredient of 
eternity within himself. His 
soul is a flower that will never 
die, regardless of man’s efforts 
to exchange his spiritual perma- 
nence for physical. A man may | 
commit any crime, sin against 
God and neighbor, and yet not | 
destroy his soul. 

The only thing the soul loses 
is its fragrance, the odor of 
sanctity, without which no soul. 
may enter Paradise. 


Then Theyre Wed 


A Missionary working among the natives in the “ack 
woods” of the Hawaiian Islands had great difficulty in making 
the members of his fiock understand the meaning of the Chris- 
tian marriage ceremony. They did not, in fact, feel that they 
were properly married until he worked out this series of 


questions: 


To the man: “You savvy this woman?” 


“Yes.” 
“You likee?” 
“Yes.” 


“By and by you no kick out?” 


“No.” 


And then to the woman “You savvy this man?” 


“Yes. ” 
“You likee?” 
“Tea.” 


“By and by you no kick out?” 


“No.” 


“Pau. (Done!)”—The Liguorian. 


“Reticence is not hypocricy: A people is doomed when it 


ceases to feel shame.”—F. T. Vischer. 
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Convent 


HER BROTHER 


¢¢1T’s your choice, Rosemary,” 

mom said from the rear seat 
of the car that Rosemary was 
driving. “Let’s have no scenes 
about it when we get there. You 
don’t have to enter if you don’t 
want to. Nobody is pushing 
you.” Mom had said the same 
thing before and, when Rose- 
mary had answered nothing, 
twenty-year old, golden haired 
Anne had sung out, “No, mom, 
nobody is pushing her except 
me. I want her dresses.” Now 
even Anne was quiet. 


Rosemary, the youngest of fif- 
teen children, was on her way to 
enter the convent. That morn- 
ing she and the family had at- 
tended the Mass that I had of- 
fered and dad had served at the 
altar of the Blessed Mother in 
the parish church. 


The night before there had 
been a family reunion. This de- 
parture of the last of the Mc- 
Sorleys was following a pattern 
that was of long standing. Sev- 
en of the family were already 
religious. The family was used 
to departure days. 

When we began the ride out 
from our home in Philadelphia, 
Rosemary, who had just recent- 
ly obtained her driver’s license, 
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had asked dad if she might 
drive. Of course, he could not 
refuse even though she was the 
youngest in the car crowded 
with experienced drivers. Dad 
had once said that the only time 
he would need any of the chil- 
dren to be his chauffeur would 
be when his time came to ride 
in a hearse. But that had been 
his joking protest in the days of 
long ago when the family was 
oversupplied with dangerous 
drivers. 

Rosemary provided an inter- 
esting ride for all of us. Perhaps 
that was just as well, because 
we began to think less of where 
she was going and more of whe- 
ther we would get there safely. 
No one wanted to criticise or 
back-seat drive. And yet, as she 
dodged traffic and stopped the 
car from slipping backward on 
a steep hill and managed to pull 
in behind a truck when she 
found she could not pass it, she 
developed a feeling in her pass- 
engers that gave a_ two-fold 
meaning to dad’s exclamation 
of “Deo Gratias” as we drove 
into the beautiful grounds of 
the novitiate. 

Of course he had meant it as 
a word of thanks to God that 
Roie, as she was called by many 
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of the family, had thus far the 
grace of perseverence. 

As we passed the cemetery in 
which many of the family are 
buried, and offered a prayer for 
them, I remembered what dad 
had said when I had entered the 
novitiate, “We won’t need so 
large a family plot now because 
you'll never be buried in it.” 
And my memory drifted back 
also to our old Irish grandmoth- 
er now in the family plot. She 
had taken care of Roie as an in- 
fant. How she would have loved 
to see this day! Perhaps her 
great love for priests and nuns 
was a real factor in the develop- 
ment of so many of them in the 
family. 

It was absorbing for me to sit 
in the back seat and watch my 
baby sister driving the family 
out to the novitiate. Years ago 
I, myself, had entered a noviti- 
ate. And before I walked down 
the porch steps to leave home, 
I took one last long look at the 
house to fix it in my memory. 
Roie, then an infant of six 
months, was sitting in a rocking 
chair on the porch. “She will 
never remember me,” I thought. 
But I was determined to remem- 
ber her so I snapped her picture 
before I departed. 

An echo of that moment came 
back to me when, after we had 
stopped to visit some of our little 
nephews and nieces, Rosemary 
turned to mother and said, as 
she kissed them all goodbye, 
“Little Frank will never remem- 
ber me.” She was referring to 
a six-months old infant. 
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At the novitiate door, Roie 
met one of her friends, a girl 
who had entered the previous 
week. “How is it?” asked Roie. 

“Wonderful,” answered the 
week-old religious. 

We rang the doorbell and were 
shown into the parlor where 
Mother Superior met us. During 
the little chat with her someone 
asked what was to be done with 
Roie’s trunk that was still in the 
car; and she suggested that it 
might be taken around to the 
back door. Just about that mo- 
ment dad walked into the parlor 
and said, “I just deposited the 
trunk at the back door.” 

“How did you know where to 
take it?” asked mom. 

“Well, my dear, trunks usually 
go in the back door. They went 
in the back door for the other 
seven.” ; 

As we sat in the parlor I took 
what might be my last look at 
Roie in lay attire. She wore a 
pretty blue dress spotted with 
white polkadots. “She is a 
beautiful eighteen year old girl,” 
I thought as I watched her in the 
armchair talking to the nun who 
was to be her angel. 

Roie was a happy girl. There 
was no doubt about that. An . 
excited joy that could not be 
mistaken shone in her face. 

“What a change this would be 
for her!” I mused. Just five 
days back she had returned from 
Europe where, with more than 
seven - hundred young people 
from all over America she had 
visited the cafes of Paris, the 
Casino and swimming beach of 
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Monte Carlo, and the great basil- 
icas of Rome. What a_back- 
ground this would provide for 
her new life! 

There in the parlor she opened 
and read a letter from her sis- 
ter, who is also a nun. The let- 
ter had arrived about a week 
earlier with instructions that it 
was not to be opened until reach- 
ing the novitiate. It was a 
touching letter and its main mes- 
sage was to say, “Welcome, dear 
sister, to God’s house and to His 
service. It is a joy to me to 
welcome you and I know there is 
much joy ahead for you.” If Roie 
had needed it, she would have 
received a big boost in morale 
from that letter. The family 
was with her! 

The time came to leave. We 
did not try to postpone it. Roie 
gave her last hug to her sisters, 
to me, to mom and to dad. Then 
at the parlor door she whispered 
her last few words to mom, gave 
her a last long kiss and hug; 
and then disappeared down the 
hallway to God’s house. 

This was the eighth time dad 
and mother had said “Goodbye” 
to their children entering relig- 
ion. They knew well what it 
meant. They understood both the 
pain and the joy of giving chil- 
dren to God’s service. Eight 
were now religious. Rosemary, 
the last of them all, had entered 
with a style and spirit that put 
a glorious ending to the family 
tradition. We were all grateful. 

No one wanted to talk much 
on the ride home. Dad could no 
longer pull the old joke he had 


used long ago when I had enter- 
ed, “We are glad to get rid of 
him because we need the extra 
bed.” There was plenty of room 
now. But he did say, “It’s a bit 
easier for parents to say goodbye 
to a girl than to a boy. The fam- 
ily name might live on with the 
boy.” 

The occasion was marked as 
an important one when, nearing 
home, Dad seconded my sugges- 
tion that we stop and buy some 
Sherry wine to take home for 
dinner. Dad rarely takes a drink 
so, when he agreed, I knew 
Roie’s leaving was making an 
impression on him. 

Before dinner we toasted Roie. 
We wished her many years of 
happiness. “‘God bless our fam- 
ily,’ we said as we touched 
glasses. 

Dad, being a lawyer with a 
lifetime practice in never show- 
ing emotions, has a firm grip on 
his own and an acquired ability 
in soothing the emotions of oth- 
ers. So he said, “God knows it 
is the finest thing in the world 
a girl could do! We know some- 
thing of what an accident can do 
to a life. We know what mar- 
riage can do to take a girl from 
her home. We have some idea 
of what sin can do. Certainly, 
knowing all that, it is not hard 
to see a child go off to God.” 

We knew it was true.. Mom 
knew it, too. A few days before 
Roie’s entrance, she had spoken 
to a mother who was upset about 
her daughter’s departure for the 
convent. Mom said, “Well, dear, 
how many years have we left 
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here, that we would be selfish 
enough to try to hold her back 
from a life where she will be 
happy ?” 

But mom felt the parting, too. 
“Of course it is a blessing, but 
you can’t help feeling lonely for 
a few days. After all she is my 
own, my youngest, and you can’t 
help feeling it.” 

That evening, when I walked 
into the family parlor, I realized 
that, familiar as it was, that par- 
lor was different now. There on 
the mantlepiece was Roie’s grad- 
uation picture. That would be 
her last picture in civilian dress. 
There she was on the wall, too, in 
the family picture. “The next 
time,” I thought, “if we could 
ever get the family together 
again, she will be in a habit, 
the fourth nun in the picture.” 

When Mom called us for the 
family rosary, I went out to the 
front vestibule to get mine from 
my coat pocket. There I notice 
a plaque that was hanging just 
inside the front door. I had seen 
it before but now it, too, had a 
new meaning. It was titled, “A 
House Blessing” and it read, 
“Bless this house, Oh Lord, we 
pray!” How He had blessed it 
this day! September 15, 1950 
was now another red-letter day 
in the family calendar. 

“Bless each wall so firm and 
stout.” The walls had served 
their purpose. For Rosemary 
their work was already done. 

‘Bless this door.” This was the 
door through which she had been 
carried as a baby, through which 
she had toddled as a child, and 
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through which she had skipped 
in and out to school for many 
years. 

“Bless these windows shining 
bright, letting in God’s heavenly 
light.” The windows had done 
that, alright; and Roie had fol- 
lowed the light! 

“Bless us all that one day we, 
May dwell, Oh Lord with Thee.” 

That prayer had been perfect- 
ly answered for Roie. It sug- 
gested the future when we would 
visit her or welcome her to join 
in some joyous family reunion. 
It suggested, too, the final fam- 
ily reunion in heaven, in case we 
could not get the family together 
again on earth. It reminded me 
of what Frank had written from 
his mission church in the Philip- 
pine Islands. His letter had come 
in the day previously and it. 
read, “Let’s continue to look on 
Rosemary’s departure as a sep- 
aration, although we know well 
she will be more united to us 
than ever before.” 

That evening as we remem- 
bered Roie and all new postu- 
lants in our family rosary, I 
was kneeling by the dining room 
table. In front of me on the 
table were the carbon copies of 
dad’s weekly bulletin-letter to all 
his children in religion, await- 
ing their respective P.S.s. “From 
now on” I thought, as the family 
kept saying the Hail Mary, 
“those weekly epistles would 
have another name added to 
them. Now they would begin, 
“Dear Frank, Dick, Patrick, 
Eleanore, Jim, Mary, Therese 
and Rosemary.” 


‘The Family 
Apostolate 
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| OOKING for something very 

useful to do? Then help re- 
new the family consciousness of 
the nation. Help develop anew 
our family sense. There is a 
great need for this. And its im- 
portance to society should make 
it a great challenge to us. 

For years, the family in this 
country has been played down— 
yes, even brow-beaten and 
trampled upon. The child, prime 
purpose of the family, has been 
declared “unwanted.” The moth- 
er of a normal family has not 
infrequently been made the sub- 
ject of a jest, the father has 
been plagued by the pessimists 
who warned him that another 
child in the family would mean 
bankruptcy for him. Hand _ in 
hand with this, the super dig- 
nity of chaste wedlock was at- 
tacked, the social values of the 
home were ignored, the ideals of 
Christian marriage were sneer- 
ed at by growing numbers. 

It is a situation that calls for 
vigorous counter measures. A 
vital interest in the glorious 
ideals and values of the true 
Christian family has to be 
awakened and vigorously culti- 


vated. The honor and dignity of 
parenthood has to be pointed out 
anew. Yes, and the father’s 
rightful place at the head of the 
home has to be recognized once 
more. 


How, more specifically, can we 
go about this? We can give a 
very practical answer to that 
question by calling attention to 
the following means that are be- 
ing put to effective use to this 
end: inspirational addresses and 
articles; the annual selection of 
a mother-of-the-year; presenta- 
tion of awards to individuals 
who have done particularly note- 
worthy work in behalf of a bet- 
ter family life; group recitat- 
tion of the pledge to Christian 
marriage; public renewal of the 
marriage promises; the Family 
Holy Hour. 

A good bit of studying is go- 
ing on through forums, insti- 
tutes, discussion groups, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clubs, conferences and 
the like. That is all to the 
good. But we must not forget 
that the emotions also have a 
great part to play in life—par- 
ticularly in family life. Proper 
appeal to them can go far indeed 
toward renewing and strength- 
ening again the family sense of 
the nation. 

PREPARATION: In the past year 
in Milwaukee, under the official 
archdiocesan program, about five 
thousand High School and Col- 
lege Students were contacted in 
regard to Marriage as a Voca- 
tion. This is apart from the 
regular Sociology classes on the 
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Family. Over three thousand 
couples made a Day, or attended 
a series equivalent to a husband 
and wife Retreat. In the metro- 
politan area, there are three 
Marriage Courses six weeks in 
length; one in Fall, one in Win- 
ter, and the third in Spring. 


Last year, 350 engaged couples 
representing nearly a hundred 
parishes attended these courses. 
This year, the work for the 
young people preparing for Mar- 
riage has expanded into the 
whole of the Archdiocese and 
since September up to the middle 
of December of 1950, six courses 
have been in progress in the 
various centers. Each course is 
six weeks in length. 


The Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women has gone on rec- 
ord in cooperating with the of- 
ficial program in Milwaukee, and 
this help is expressed mainly 
through the Family Life Com- 
mittee. 

On the remedial side, St. Mi- 
chael’s Family Clinic operating 
in St. Michael’s Hospital has 
been an invaluable aid to parish 
priests in helping salvage mar- 
riages in a state of crisis.’ The 
interest in the Clinic’s work has 
grown so that the National Hos- 
pital Convention has featured a 
two hour panel explaining its 
work in the last two Conven- 
tions, in St. Louis in 1949 and 
in Milwaukee in 1950. 


VARIOUS MEANS: In this di- 
ocese, the Director of Family 
Life, Monsignor M. V. Haas, has 


followed the common practice of 
working with the Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women. A 
fine enthusiasm for the family 
apostolate has been aroused and 
an extensive program of activi- 
ties promoted. Among the latter, 
the following are given consider- 
able attention; dissemination of 
prayers applicable to family life 
renewal of the marriage vows; 
encouragement of the use of the 
Advent Wreath in the home; dis- 
tribution of printed materials 
helpful to parents; encouraging 
the practice of the parental 
blessing. 

ENCYCLICAL: A _ considerable 
part of the convention program 
of the Diocesan Council of Cath- 
olic Women of Great Falls, pre- 
sented at the end of October, was 
devoted to the family. Among 
those speaking on the family 
were the Most Rev. William J. 
Condon, Bishop of Great Falls; 
the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O. 
S.B., Director of the Family Life 
Bureau, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, and Mrs. J. 
Selby Spurck, Chairman of the 
Committee on War Relief of the 
National Council of Catholic Wo- 
men. A Family Holy Hour, in- 
cluding the renewal of marriage 
vows and recitation of the pledge 
to Christian Marriage, was held 
on one evening of the convention. 
Largely as a result of the con- 
vention the encyclical on Chris- 
tian Marriage is now being stud- 
ied in parishes throughout the 
Diocese. 


CHRISTIAN MOTHERS: ‘This 
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large organization continues its 
excellent work of many years in 
behalf of the family. Six-hun- 
dred women, representing 50 
confraternities of the Archcon- 
fraternity, attended a recent re- 
gional meeting held at St. Au- 
gustine Church, Pittsburgh. A 
Family Forum for those wishing 
to help in marriage or child prob- 
lems in conducted each month 
at the Archconfraternity’s cen- 
ter at St. Augustine’s. A Family 
Holy Hour is also held in the 
parish Church each month. 
ForRUMS: Nine two-week mar- 
riage forums, designed to help 
young people to a practical and 
prudent preparation for family 
life are being conducted in par- 
ishes throughout the Archdi- 
ocese of New York. The forums 
feature question and answer 
periods, “voice of experience” 
lectures by married persons and 
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lectures by priests on “The Vo- 
cation of Marriage.” 


In the same Archdiocese the 
Family Institute, a center locat- 
ed at the College of New Ro- 
chelle for the discussion of the 
principles of Christian family 
life continues its consultation 
service and periodical forums 
and lecture series. Two family 
retreats are scheduled. 


HONOLULU: The _ Catholic 
Family Life Conference of the 
Diocese of Honolulu, formed 
three years ago, continues its 
elaborate program with much 
enthusiasm. At its latest gather- 
ing the spiritual note was upper- 
most in all the addresses given. 
Rev. Hubert Withagen, SS. CC., 
Director of Family Life is ably 
assisted by Sister Maria Nicho- 
lai, O.P., as Advisor in the Con- 
ference work. 


Your Best Time 


The entire family looks forward to a good time at home. 
The smiles of mother and dad turn drooped faces upward, 
lighten heavy hearts, strengthen the bonds of love and trust 


between father and son, mother and daughter. 


Mothers and 


fathers, according to Pope Pius XII “should therefore give to 
their children the best time they have at their disposal instead 
of wasting it away from them in dangerous recreations or in 
places where they would blush to take them.”—The Christian 


Mother. 


After only a year of study Brother Damien Walsh, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from West Virginia, boasts that he has now 
reached the point where he can think in the difficult Swahili 
language. “The only trouble is,” adds Brother Damien, “I need 
a dictionary to find out what I’m thinking.”—Maryknoll News 
Notes. 
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Grandma Says 


The ‘Good Old Days’ 


Weren't So Perfect 


Mrs. Amber Groom 


HO started that fable about 
the “good old days” when 
everything was perfect, any- 
way? I'll bet it wasn’t grandma. 
According to the old-fashioned 
grandmas I’ve talked to they 
weren’t a bit happier in the good 
old days, running themselves 
limp taking care of a house, a 
husband and from ten to sixteen 
“young ’uns” than they would 
have been with the aid of mod- 
ern improvements. They tell me, 
“Things weren’t so perfect in the 
good old days, else we wouldn’t 
have worked ourselves witless 
trying to improve them.” 

That yarn about sitting 
around the old-fashioned fire- 
place or potbellied stove on long 
winter evenings, all snug and 
warm while the wind whipped 
outside and snow drifted to un- 
believable depths, grandpa with 
his pipe and grandma with her 
knitting and the children play- 
ing happily, cracking nuts and 
jokes, sounds idyllic. Actually, 
grandma says, it wasn’t like that 
at all. 

In reality, grandpa spewed to- 
bacco juice, scolded the children 
for being so noisy and her for 
letting them be that way, and 
worried about the mortgage, the 
need for a new plow, harness, 
seed, or anything else that took 


money. Grandma did knit, all 
right. She also sewed and mend- 
ed, wiped up muddy tracks, 
hoped Susie’s_ sniffles didn’t 
mean she was catching some- 
thing, wondered if there was 
enough left of gramp’s old pants 
to make over something for one 
of the young ’uns, and prayed 
that the baby that was on the 
way would wait until the weath- 
er cleared to make its appear- 
ance. The children put in those 
long idyllic winter evenings 
squabbling noisily about who 
owned what and whether some- 
one else could use it, who got to 
wear the shoes tomorrow and 
whose turn it was to go out 
through the blizzard to see if 
that young heifer was going to 
pick tonight to find her calf. 
Now grandma claims she 
would have been just as happy if 
she could have spent her eve- 
nings reading the Bible, the al- 
manac or the seed catalog— 
about the only reading material 
available—instead of putting her 
eyes out mending by the light 
of a kerosene lamp or candle. 
She even thinks she could have 
appreciated a sewing machine or 
any of the other things we in 
this day take for granted, and 
the surety that her brood of 
children would be well fed and 
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clothed would have helped. Of 
course the extravagance of hav- 
ing a doctor when a baby was 
born was completely beyond 
grandma’s wildest imagination, 
but given that opportunity I 
think she might have coped with 
it quite gratefully. 

Naturally grandma could have 
harped at gramp about wanting 
this, that or the next thing that 
was available at that time, but 
she knew caterwauling wouldn’t 
help a bit, and, anyway, she was 
usually too worn out for words. 
No wonder those old-fashioned 
wives were so sincere in their 
religion; the Land of Rest really 
meant something to them. Of 
course she didn’t just wait for 
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grandpa to realize she or the 
youngsters needed something 
worse than he needed a new 
whatever it was he wanted. 
Grandma played it smart and 
fell back on those feminine tac- 
tics that have prevailed from 
the time of Eve to the present 
day—she kidded gramp into the 
idea he was wonderful, flattered 
his male vanity, got in her sug- 
gestions at the psychological 
moment, and hoped for the best. 

And grandpa did the best he 
could for her and the family. 
But, ah, for the good old days? 
Backward turn time? Not for 
grandma. The good old days, she 
says, are right where they be- 
long—in the past. 


Take Your Pick 


There is no choice finally except heaven or hell. Heaven 
supposes perfect love of God which must either be reached in 
this life, or else, with far more suffering, in the next life 


through the fires of Purgatory. 


The easier way is to be sancti- 


fied here and now.—Fr. M. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. 


A young couple asked the parson to marry them imme- 
diately following the Sunday morning service. When the time 
came, the minister arose to say: 

“Will those who wish to be united in the holy bonds of mat- 


rimony please come forward?” 


There was a great stir as thirteen women and one man 
approached the altar.—The Liguorian. 


The illustrious abbot of Maredsous, Columba Marmion, 
once said: “If every day of our life we have prayed: ‘Holy 
Mary, pray for us now and at the hour of our death,’ we may 
be sure, that she whom we have asked ten thousand times, will 


come to us with her love and 


tenderness when now and the 


hour of our death are the same.”—The Grail. 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


ES, here it is. This is the 
first article to you girls and 
boys at the dawn of the year 
1951. Our first greeting is, 
“A Happy, Peaceful, and Bless- 
ed New Year:” 


Another New Year! It’s not 
just another year as people with- 
out any spirit would call it. It’s 
another brand New Year. 


Everybody—man, woman, and 
child—is attracted to something 
new. New clothes can make any 
lady in the land feel] like a mil- 
lion. A new job can spell great 
happiness for a man. For a 
child, a new toy can bring a 
world of joy. 


Just so, there’s something 
about the “newness” in a New 
Year that makes one happy. For 
all of us it’s a new chance at 
life—a chance to grow day by 
day in every way better and 
better during the coming New 
Year. 


Yesterday, we checked our 
progress and our failures for 
1950. Today, we greet 1951 
with a brave smile. Forward, 


March! With the courage and 
bravery of one of God’s children 
let us open the book of volume 
20, turn to page 1951 and be 
ready to write again our golden 
promises to Christ our King and 
Mary our Immaculate Queen. 


As Catholic boys and girls, 
let’s resolve that our number 
one promise will be to wipe sin 
out of our life. To show God 
that we really mean it, let’s un- 
derline it with red, a color which 
is the symbol of love. It isn’t 
possible to love God a lot and 
still continue to sin. 

The year 1951 has all the ear- 
marks of being a very hard and 
trying year. It’s very important 
for us, then, that this year be 
a very holy year — a year in 
which we want to use every ef- 
fort to avoid the least sin. By 
keeping away from sin, especial- 
ly mortal sin, we can live in the 
state of sanctifying grace and 
thus keep very close to God. 

Every Catholic boy and girl 
has been taught how to examine 
their consciences. They have 
been taught that each evening 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS WITH CHILDREN 


before going to bed they should 
kneel down and think of what 
they have done wrong during the 
day which may have caused God 
much grief. Then, of course, 
they know too that after having 
thought of the wrong things 
they may have done that day, 
they tell God how sorry they are 
for their sins and promise to do 
better the next day. This pray- 
er, you know, we call an Act of 
Contrition. 

To be faithful to this practice 
is the most excellent way there 
is to help you keep your 1951 
resolution—to try not to commit 
the least sin. If you do this 
every day, I can promise you 
that at the end of 1951, you will 
have tried in a big way not to 
have offended God. I can prom- 
ise you too that you will be much 
happier because happiness 
means holiness. 

For boys and girls of school 
age, January is also the last 
month — the end of the first 
school semester. It won’t help 
matters any for any student to 
get all excited about it. Your 
teacher will probably be plan- 
ning reviews with you. Cooper- 
ate with her. Follow her direc- 
tions which will lead you to the 
path of correct study and a re- 
awakening of things you should 
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have listened to the first time it 
was taught. 

You know how it is when you 
run hard—after awhile you get 
all out of breath. But if you 
keep on running you find to your 
surprise that you have gained 
your “second wind.” 

It is the same with school 
work, in fact with work of any 
kind, whether you use your 
body or brain. School may seem 
hard at times, but if you bear 
down on your studies, if you 
keep trying and refuse to be- 
come discouraged no matter 
what happens—after awhile ev- 
erything becomes easier. This 
is the reward for perseverance. 

As soon as you begin your re- 
views, I hope you shall have your 
“second wind.” The second se- 
mester is often easier than the 
first, not because the studies are 
easier but because you are bet- 
ter. 

Boys and girls, today invite 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
to accompany you on another 
milestone on your journey to 
eternity. Place yourself under 
Her special protection. She will 
help you keep from sin. Say of- 
ten the prayer She likes so well, 
“Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
pray for us now and at the hour 
of our death.” 


“O Lord Jesus Christ who didst consecrate family life with 
sublime virtues, in thy obedience to Mary and Joseph by their 
help, grant that we may be instructed in this example by Thy 
Holy Family and thus share in their eternal happiness, Who 
livest and reignest with God the Father in the Unity of the 
Holy Spirit, God, world without end. Amen.”—Oration of the 


Mass of the Feast of the Holy Family. 


TABERNACLE CURTAIN: The 
new tabernacle curtain at Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel Church, 
Chataignier, La., runs on golden 
wedding rings. The curtain and 
the wedding-ring idea were 
copied after the curtain in the 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 
in Westminster, Cathedral, Lon- 
don, at the suggestion of the 
pastor, the Rev. Henry van Box- 
el. Wedding rings which in some 
families had been handed down 
from generation to generation 
and the wedding rings of widows 
were given for this Louisiana 
church. The London chapel was 
furnished by donations of the 
Spanish people. 

PARENTAL RIGHTS: The right 
of parents to choose the educa- 
tion of their children is a funda- 
mental human right and should 
be included in the proposed first 
draft Covenant on Human 
Rights, the Rev. Dr. L. J. C. 
Beaufort, O.F.M., Netherlands 
delegate, told members of the 
United Nations General Assem- 
bly Social Committee meeting 
here. 


The covenant, Father Beau- 
fort said, should enumerate 
those human rights of a univer- 
sal nature, must be respected al- 
ways and everywhere, and the 
right of parents to choose the 
kind of education that shall be 
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given to their children is a typi- 
cal example of a right which 
possesses a universal character. 
“Moreover,” he declared, “it is 
not only a right but it entails 
for the parents unescapable 
duties. As such it also involves 
freedom of conscience, and I 
put it to you whether freedom of 
conscience, as envisaged in the 
draft covenant, would be com- 
plete if this particular right was 
not specifically acknowledged.” 


Father Beaufort pointed out 
that this is not a theoretical 
problem, and that only a few 
years ago the world witnessed 
the terrible results of the sup- 
pression of this freedom. “I am 
referring,” he said, “to the nazi 
regime where, as we all know, 
the state took stringent meas- 
ures ensuring a rigid all-em- 
bracing indoctrination of chil- 
dren who to that end were 
practically taken out of the 
family from their sixth year... 
My government, therefore, feels 
that it should insist that: our 
final draft contain this essential 
right.” 


DIVORCE INCREASE: Divorces 
in Great Britain are increasing 
at an alarming rate, according to 
figures cited by Robert Maguire, 
a Catholic attorney, at a Cath- 
olic Young Men’s rally held at 
Warrington, Lancashire. The 
speaker pointed out that in 1935 
there were 3,000 divorces in 
Britain and in 1947, 60,000. He 
predicted that under the new 
“socialized law” which went in- 
to effect recently, the number of 
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FAMILYGRAMS 


divorces will rocket beyond 100,- 
000 annually. 


He said that the new law will 
provide divorces and other legal 
aids free of charge to groups in 
the medium and lower salary 
brackets. He stated that the in- 
creasing number of divorces will 
tend to undermine family life, 
which in turn will have a bad ef- 
fect on the country. 


PROTEST: Removal of a con- 
traceptive vending machine in 
the men’s wash room of a Sunoco 
Oil Station at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
followed a protest letter ad- 
dressed to the Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia, by a patron, who stop- 
ped there to purchase gasoline. 
The Patron’s letter emphasized 
that ’teenagers could easily have 
access to the device without em- 
barrassment! The patron prais- 
ed the prompt cooperation of the 
Sunoco officials, who also asked 
that any further instances noted 
be brought to their attention. 


STERILIZATIONS The dictator- 
ial sterilization decree forced 
upon Germany by Adolf Hitler’s 
nazi high command in 1933, has 
been recalled by some observers 
in connection with the sugges- 
tion for the United States made 
by Mrs. Margaret Sanger Slee, a 
leader among birth control advo- 
cates in this country. Mrs. San- 
ger Slee advocated that the Fed- 
eral government enact a program 
to determine the fitness of child- 
less couples for parenthood and 
to sterilize those found to be 
feeble-minded and victims of 
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transmissible, dis- 
eases. 


Mrs. Sanger Slee made her 
proposal in a message read be- 
fore the annual luncheon meet- 
ing in New York of the Planned 
Federation of America, a self- 
styled independent “health” 
agency. Detained by a heart ail- 
ment at her Tuscon, Arizona, 
home, Mrs. Sanger Slee was un- 
able to attend personally. 

KINSEY REPORT: The Kinsey 
Report has weakened the moral 
fiber of the nation to such an 
extent that it threatens the se- 
curity of family life and the 
American home, a community 
service director told the biennial 
convention here of the National 
Council of Women of the United 
States. 

“Most of us are shocked by 
Dr. Alfred Kinsey” for advo- 
cating the theory that moral 
standards should be changed be- 
cause of the large proportion of 
persons who violate them, Mrs. 
Esther Emerson Sweeney, direc- 
tor of the community service of 
the American Social Hygiene 
Association, told 50 delegates of 
the Council. But, she added, 
when crime, such as stealing and 
murder is on the increase, it does 
not mean it should be condoned. 

“The Kinsey report,” she said, 
“is endangering relations in the 
home instead of improving them. 
Our own future strength as fa- 
thers and mothers is threatened 
if moral standards are not high 
and based on conviction.” 

IMMORAL SHOWS: Nearly 30 


congenital 
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important newspapers of Spain 
have pledged not to advertise 
theatrical shows stamped as im- 
moral by the national reviewing 
board. The pledge was made and 
published by the papers in com- 
pliance with a suggestion in a 
recent pastoral letter of the 
Spanish Hierarchy. They had 
called attention to scandalous 
promotion given to certain mo- 
tion picture films. 


ANNULMENTS: With the ex- 
ception of four cases concerned 
with contracts and restitution, 
the Rota judgments during 1949 
were all on marriage questions, 
including two decisions on sepa- 
ration, two on defective form, 
and four on various impedi- 
ments. Defective consent was 
the chief heading under which 
the validity of six marriages was 
in question, only fifteen being 
successful. Of fifty marriages 
accused of invalidity owing to 
fear, nineteen were successful. 
Eleven were successful on the 
ground of impotence or non-con- 
summation, and nine failed.— 
The Clergy Review, July, 1950. 

GREAT FAMILY REUNION: 
Bishop Albini Leblanc of Gaspe 
officiated at a Pontifical Mass in 
the Cathedral at Monction, N. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


D., when members of the Le- 
blanc family from many parts of 
France, Canada, and the United 
States gathered to observe the 
300th anniversary of the arrival 
at Port Royal, N. S. of Daniel 
Leblanc. At the Mass all the as- 
sistants, including the master of 
ceremonies, the altar boys, mem- 
bers of the choir and organists 
were Leblancs. 


ONE FRENCH FAMILY: One 
unusual group made a trip to 
Rome for the Holy Year—64 
members of the same French 
family. They occupied a special 
railroad car for their journey. 
The members of the Vignon 
family, in making their Holy 
Year pilgrimage, were fulfilling 
a promise made by eight sons to 
their parents. Years ago the 
Vignons’ parents made a 
honeymoon pilgrimage to Rome 
and were so thrilled by their ex- 
perience, especially a special au- 
dience with Pope Leo XIII, that 
in later years they asked all their 
eight sons to promise to make a 
pilgrimage in thanksgiving to 
God for all the graces and bless- 
ings enjoyed by them during 
many years. The sons and their 
children fulfilled the promise this 
Holy Year. 


The radio, motor scooter and jeep are all not running. That’s 


a real blessing though, because if they were running, it would be 


a formidable, back-breaking task to keep them running.—Rev. 


Charlies Barrett, S.M., in Marist Missions. 


Rely on OUR SUNDAY VISITOR for 


ty THE BEST 
Discussion Club 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


The Life of Jesus 


by Rev. James F. Cunningham, C.S.P. 


The most popular discussion club book on the 
Life of Christ ever published! 


This book cannot be equalled for general reading and discussion 
club use because it is written so informally that the reader is often 
carried away in the events being described. 

__ It is a discussion club book by adoption! While Father Cunningham's 
series of ‘Life of Jesus’’ appeared weekly in Our Sunday Visitor, many 
groups adopted the text for immediate use. That is another reason 
why this volume has become so popular in recent months. 

Surely, your own discussion group will want one of these volumes for 
for each member. It’s a book which should be in every Catholic home 
anyway! 

Paper Cover $1.00 each Cloth Bound $1.50 each 


EVERYTHING TO GAIN by Rev. Richard Ginder 


Explains some of the motives in Catholicism which motivate 
thousands of adults each year to enter the Catholic Church. It encourages 
ope readers to a deeper study of Catholic why’s and wherefor’s. 

pages. 

$1.00 each 70c each, 5 or more 48c each per 100, plus postage 


MODERN QUESTIONS by Rev. Rudolf G. Bandas 


Contains the basic principles which are indispensable for the pooner 
evaluation of present-day problems. Each of the 15 chapters clarifies 
the true meaning of the papal encyclicals rogending Labor & Strikes, 
Management, Mercy Killings, Cremation, Forbidden Literature, Property 
Rights, etc. 160 pages. 

Oc each 40c each, 5 or more 25¢ each per 100, plus postage 


THE CHURCH IN UNITED STATES HISTORY by F. A. Fink 
A remarkable study emphasizing the vital role Catholicism and 
Catholics have played in the building and governing of our nation. 
65c¢ each 55c¢ each, 5 or more 34c each per 100, plus postage 
WHAT THE MASS MEANS by Rev. Victor J. Hintgen 


A fascinating discussion club reference work because it demonstrates 
in words and pictures the ceremonies or externals of the Mass . . . the 
reasons for the priest’s specific actions and prayers during every cele- 
bration of Holy Mass. 

35¢ each Soe each, 5 or more 16c each per 100, plus postage 


Order ALL FIVE books for only $3.00! 


One each of above paser bound books. Regular $3.50 value 
(0 10 sets for $27.00 (CO 25 sets for $67.00 
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Start the New Year right with a 


Art 


Beautiful Practical Economical 


for the Catholic Home 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. Huntington, Indiana 


Please send postpaid____...___Catholic Art Calendars for 1951. 
enclose Ucheek currency money Order. 


This is the preferred Cath- 
olic Art Calendar because it 


serves the family best . . «> 


because it is accurate, offi- 
cially approved, attractive 
and complete. 

Large 9%” x 16” pages 
contain thirteen appealing 
full-color reproductions of 
famous religious paintings. 
Each page features essential 
information for every Cath- 
olic, including all holydays 
of obligation, Church feasts 
and religious obligations, all 
prominently shown for quick 
reference. Plus a wealth of 
important Catholic informa- 
tion on tne back cover. 


35c 


3 for $1.00 12 for $3.50 


Prices include postage. Special 
rates for larger quantities. 


Zone_____ State. 
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